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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - ° ° - %2,600,000.00 | 
Paid In (Cash), - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided ‘Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First aaa es held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan and 


York, and further secured Ry. the entire capital 
and assets of the E uitable M oneaee Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 $10,000. 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons po semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


1216 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Now is the time during the Holidays to have 
some of our finest finished Photographs. They 
are in great demand. It matters not if it is cloudy 
or stormy, we will guarantee to make them equally 
as good as in fair weather. 
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HANNAH W. ALLEN, 
INSTRUCTION IN ELOCUTION 
335 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LOGICAL ANALYs1S8 AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


REFERENCES: Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale Univers- 
ity, New Haven, Conn.; M. Frances Boice, No. 102 
North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John H, 
Dillingham, Friends’ Select Schools, P Philadelphia. 
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CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


We offer 7 per cent. Loans on improved City and 
farm properties negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colo. 
Selected 7 per cent. Farm Loans guaranteed by the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
Capital and Surplus, $367,297.32. 


Interest payable semi-annually at the National 
Park Bank, New York. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, - - New York 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - - $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. §., Pres. 
Capital, 6opercent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 
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persons 
woe sicletpaaeiatiain 
is highly recommended by oculists and physicians. Send 


dinstazaps toQueEN & 00, 0 Chestnut 8t.,Philas 


Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Company 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MORTGAGE 


% and 7 


assests of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


CAPITAL, $500,000 (Full Paid.) 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS, secured 
by special deposit of FIRST MORTGAGES on Real*Estate worth two-and- 
one-half times the amount of the mortgage, and the Capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts 
general Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, 





R. T. MCCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
Pr ° vi Pr iT. Ss T Souiciror. 
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Mojamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Charles H. Banes, Lawrence Lewis, J:, 
aries Piatt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. ingen Allan Wood, Jr. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


wy ee ——— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers of PURE’ OLIVE Or1L for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLeT Soaps, ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, ‘°HAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


MARY C. CULIN, 
228 S. 40th St., 


Made Easy |PURCHASING AGENT | 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


REFERENCES—Joshua L. Bailey, 210 Chestnut Street; William 
H. Folwell, 629 Chestnut Street; Samuel Conard, Sharon Hill, Pa.; 
Garrigues Brothers, 608 Arch Street; Dr. W. H. Reed, 1522 Arch St. 


PATENTS procured for inventors by | 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. S. Patent Office), Cor. 


8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for | 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators. Congress- 
men and Friends. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


WANAMAKER’S. 


THe JANUARY MERCHANDISING OCCASION IS 
the most notable we ever had. Sizty cevts buys a 
dollar's worth at almost any counter you stop at. 

A DRESS STUFF WORTH CROWDING FOR, 

Solid, substantial, handsome, and 52 inches wide. 
Made like the sturdy Scotch Cheviot. Every thread 
put in place to stay. Narrow, almost hair-line stripes 
on grounds of navy, green, brown, garnet, and black. 

ou’ve seen stuff of this weaving before, but never 
a yard for less than 75 cents. It would be a good 75 
cents worth to-day. You shall have it for 50 cents, 

About a dozen styles of Fancy Black Dress Goods 
that have been $1 a yard are now 65c. 

Plain serge, chevron stripes and little mohair 
checks and plaids, mohair checks on granite cloth, 
pompadour effects and plaids on momie grounds. 
Close by is a new lot of the elegant All-wool Serges 
with fine mohair border—black only. $1.25 and $1.50. 

TABLE LINENS. FINK 72-INCH BLEACHED DAM- 
ask, perfectly free from dressing, 70c. Would be 
good value at $1. Fine Double Damask Table Linen 
just from the Custom House; designs that you have 
only seen within a couple of months, $1. It’s beena 
quarter more. 

Fine single Damask Napkins, $1 a dozen. 

Hanakerchiefs. The most remarkable Handker- 
chief we have is the Men’s Plain White Hemstitched 
at $3a dozen. We've had $6a dozen for them. Men’s 
three quarter Hemstitched, 4 and %-inch hem at 
$1.20 a dozen—clean cut of half. 

Bed Linen. Hand-woven French Sheeting. natural 
finish, 89 to 90 inches wide, 65c. Heavier, 95 inches, 
75c. We can’t sell you a better Sheeting at $1. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


THINK For YOURS ELE age 


IF YOU ARE A 


SENSIBLE WOMAN 


AND BELIEVE THAT 


HEALTH. COMFORT & BEAUTY 


ARE DESIRABLE THINGS. BUY 


GOOD SENSEL 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 


Beautifully made of BEST ¥ 
MATERIALS throughout. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 
t2~ Be sure your Corset i 
stamped **Good Sense.’’ 
FIT ALL AGES—Infant 

to Adults. Sold by 


LEADING RETAILERS 


FERRIS BROS: 2=""st4!BBoADwa. 
ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


We offer Jostfaid at your 


ao: own door, the LARGEST 

STOCK of ROSES in 
AND America, all varieties, 
oe sizes and prices, to suit 


allwants. ALL THE FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE ABLE SEEDS. 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE 


UIDE, 110 pages, 


handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. 1t will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IoW A. 
ES % Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "7 5 sf 
°o Write for Pamphlet and List. © 


Nebraska alwavs on hand. 


TRYMBY, HUNT SACU, 


| First mo, 


Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, Long 
pa ge | has given us the knewledge, and unre. 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best, 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Sm 1 Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a gommiete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN. 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & C0., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STs, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Will open in the Second month next, with new 
location, 300 feet nearer beach, and unsurpassed 


ocean view. 
E, ROBERTS & SONS, 


A WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Friends 
and others, who expect to spend the present winter 
in Florida, to this section. e have a healthy loca- 
tion; have had no yellow fever here. We are situ- 
ated on the Transit Railroad, 42 miles from Cedar 
Keys, and 86 from Jacksonville. We have a Month! 
Meeting of five years’ standing, belonging to Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, and would be glad to welcome 
Friends or other Christians amongst us. Good 
boarding, with comfortable rooms, can be bad at 


from $4.00 to $7.00 per week, For further particulars 
please address, 


HANNAH H. LIPSEY, Archer, Fila. 


G AFE!WESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business, 

16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggregating $11,768 818 
6,942 “ in force, - “ - © 6,358,162 
9,912 ve paid, - ol 5,410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - - * 3,345,495 

Total paidtoinvestors - . - «© 8,756,151 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 

We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
O Indiana. These States have 


been settled nearly 100 years. 

There are over 100 miles of rail- 

road in eavh county we loan in, 

so that improvements are far advanced over newer 

States, making our securities reliable. We have 

laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 

7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


QUEEN &G0.924 Cuestwuts: 
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Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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QUAKER MECHANICS. 





A PARABLE. 





A fine new engine was about to be 
placed on the road, and the engineer in- 
vited some of his friends to inspect it. 
When they saw it they all admired its 
beautiful proportions, its splendid work- 
manship, and the brightness and beauty of 
the fresh paint and burnished metal. As 
they were admiring it, the engineer made 
some remark relative to having it fired, 
when one of his friends stopped him with : 


“Surely you will never have fire put 
into such a beautiful thing as this !”’ 

«Why not ?” 

‘Because it will make it so ugly and 
dirty. It will take off all the bright 
beauty of the paint. Besides, by running 
it on the road, it will be exposed to all 
the risks of collision. Why, it will take all 
your time to keep the engine in thorough 
order as it is. You should be quite satis- 
fied to let it stay here in the engine room 
and to keep it well oiled and polished. 
Let the older engines -do the work, but 
this should be kept for its beauty.” 

“That plan will never do,’’ answered 
the engineer, ‘‘for the machine was made 
not to be looked at, but to work.”’ 

“T should think so,” broke in a by- 
stander. ‘‘That engine ought to make a 
hundred miles an hour. Remember, my 
friend, that the use of an engine is to go 
ahead. So work up the steam to the high- 
est point, and speed the engine to its ut- 
Most capacity.” 

“But of course I must do other things 
than that. I must consider how much 
steam it will bear, and must be on the 
lookout for signals and for obstacles on 
the track.” 

‘That's just the way,”’ returned the other, 
“with all you engineers. It is always ‘How 
much steam pressure will be safe,’ or ‘What 
is the peculiar capability of the machine,’ 
or, ‘We must look out for signals or 
obstacles,’ or something of that sort. Now 
I maintain that the duty of a good engi- 
heer is to make the engine go. What’s the 
use of fearing an explosion? It is not 
going to happen ; and, as for obstacles on 
the track, never mind them. Let them 
take care of themselves. It they don’t get 
out of the way, so much the worse for them. 
Your place, as engineer, is to make the 
engine run rapidly.”’ 

Just then an old engineer, walking by, 
paused to hear what the youth was saying. 
When he had finished, the older man said 
to his younger colleague: ‘I do notat all 
Suppose that you are foolish enough to 
follow the advice you have just heard. But 

I want to tell you one thing, and that is, 


if you wish to get the very best work out 
of your new engine, you must make your- 
self master of its construction and its prin- 
ciples. Then you must act in absolute 
accordance with them. Run on schedule 
time, as far as you can, and keep a sharp 
lookout for all signals of danger, and for 
all obstructions. In this way you will, if 
you keep your machine well cleaned and 
oiled, be able to get not only the best 
work out of ber, but make her last the 
longest possible time.” 

Is there no lesson for us in all this? 
Does it not illustrate the fact that a ma 
chine, whether it bea machine made of 
wood and iron, or an organization com- 
posed of men and women, is never an end 
in itself, but, if it be worth anything, a 
means to anend? That in order to get 
the best work out of it, or, in other words, 
to make it most effective for the purpose 
designed, it must be worked according to 
the principles of its construction! If so, 
then there must always be such a thing as 
a wise self-restraint on the part of those 
who are working it, if it be a dead machine, 
or working in it.if it be a living organiza- 
tion. If the limits of this self-restraint 
must be found in the principles which 
underlie its construction, it must further 
follow that it is important to understand 
what these are, lest we should by mistake 
and with the very best intentions, go con- 
trary to them, and so instead of doing the 
good we wished, bring about disaster. A 
way which at first sight seems to promise 
success, in our attempt to avoid this error, 
is, to do just as we have seen others doing. 
But, however well this plan may work with 
a locomotive, it is not by any means a safe 
one to follow in the case of a living organ- 
ism, such as every Christian organization 
must be if it is to do the work of the Lord. 
Principles remain forever, but the applica- 
tion of them to the wants of each genera- 
tion may change. The question then will 
arise, whenever any new plan is proposed, 
Is this merely a new application, or is ita 
plan that is contrary to some important 
principle? To answer this question in re- 
gard to everything that may present itself, 
is not altogether easy, and yet every 
thoughtful person will readily see that it is 
of the first importance to answer it and to 
answer it correctly, if the organization is 
to be the power for righteousness and god- 
liness that it should be. Any other course 
must inevitably lead to unnecessary divis- 
ions and dissensions, and, perhaps, to the 
loss of some important truth, supposing of 
course that the principle involved be a true 
one. With every loss of truth, the real 
power of the organization for good is di- 
minished, for it is the truth that sets free. 

This is very different from denomina- 
tionalism. Our aim is not to build up any 
denomination as such, but to make that 





denomination to which we have felt it right 
to attach ourselves, the greatest power pos- 
sible for the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ. The exhortation sounds very 
attractive, to give heed to the saving off 
souls, and to pay little attention as to» 
whether the methods employed for thatr 


purpose are ‘‘Friendly”’ or not; but before- 


we follow such advice too literally, let us: 
take heed that we do not, in the desire for 
present success, luse sight of lasting bene— 
fit. Self-restraint is not bondage. Free- 
dom is not the absence, but the triumph 
of law. The man who is unwilling to ex- 
ercise a wise réstraint in his actions, who 
looks only for present success, and is too- 
impatient to wait, is out of the d:vine har— 
mony, for God is patient. We are to be 
steadfast, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, but always under the control of 
the principles that we hold as true. This 
will not make us constrained, for if we 
have made these principles our own, it will 
be natural for us to act in accordance with» 
them. 

It is not for anyone to announce what 
are and what are not principles. But it 
is competent for anyone, who is honest 
and earnest, to indicate for the considera— 
tion of others what he feels to be the lines 
upon which we may test those things that 
claim to be principles. To do this will be 
the endeavor of some succeeding articles. 

Ricwarp H. THomas. 

714 Howard Street, Baltimore. 
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A WORKER'S PRAYER. 





Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone ; 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wandering and the wavering feet ! 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 

Thy hungering ones with manna sweet ! 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the rock and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestle with the troubled sea ! 


O teach me. Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart, 
And wing my words that they may reach‘ 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


O give Thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word iin season as from Thee, 
To weary ones in needful hour ! 


O fill me with Thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow, 

In kindling thought and glowing word; 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show-! 


O use me, Lord—use even me, 
Just as Thou wilt, and when and where 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 
Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share! 
— The Christian Advocate 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 





A. D. 50—I50. 





(Continued from page 356.) 
DEACONS. 


Little need be said, at this time, in re- 
gard to the especial duties of the order of 
‘ **Deacons,’’—so far at least as the Apos- 
stolic Churches are concerned. The object 
of their first appointment is so clearly ex 
plained in Luke’s graphic history of the 
«Acts of the Apostles’’ (chap. vi. 1-6), 
‘that a mere reference to the passage will 
sufficiently define their original position 
and responsibilities. 

As we have noticed of the term ‘‘Z fis. 
&opos,'’ so also that of ‘‘Diakonos” was 
already familiar through its frequent use 
in civil and political. associations,—espe- 
cially among the Grecian communities, 
where they were employed to designate 
the officers in charge, more particularly 
-of the outward affairs of those organiza- 
tions. 

Nor were these offices and titles un- 
known in the ancient Jewish Church, as 
appears from the Septuagint version of 
Isaiah lx. 17, and other portions of the 
Old Testament.* 

From the earliest date of record, how- 
ever, these ‘‘diakénoi”’ were not, among 
the Christian Churches, limited in their 
ministrations to mere temporal services. 
As upon the ‘Elders’? and ‘‘Teachers,"’ 
the charisma of prophecy, or the ministry 
of the Gospel, might be conferred also 
upon ‘* Deacons ;’’ as it was so preemi- 
mently upon Stephen, the first named of 
‘the original seven, who is declared to have 
‘been ‘fa man full of faith and of the Holy 
Spirit’’ (R. V.), and who has the honor 
of being the first recorded martyr to the 
glorious truths which the Apostles had 
proclaimed. His dying prayer for his 
murderers is second only, in its beauty 
and power, to that of our Redeemer Him- 
self.f 

This ministerial service of the ‘‘Dea- 
cons” gradually absorbed more and more 
of their time and energies, as it did also of 
the episkopot, whom they assisted both in 
their temporal and spiritual duties, and 
with whom they became very closely as- 





*For a full explanation of this subject, see Dr. Hatch’s 
“* Ovganization of the Early Christian Churches,’’ (Lec- 
ture Il, “ Bishops and Deacons,”’ pp. 26-55): and Profes- 
sor Sanday’s interesting article on the “Origin of the 
Christian Ministry,’ who quotes, in evidence, a passage 
from the well authenticated Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
4Ad Cor.¢ 42), written probably before the close of the 
First Century, in which he appeals to the antiquity of 
these offices in the Jewish Church,—citing among other 
authorities the Septuagint Version of Isaiah lx. 17.—‘‘Lon- 
don Expositor,’ February, 1887. 


e ¢The original meaning of the word diakoneo, (from dia, 
aniens, and koneo, to hasten), was to facilitate, to assist, 
and so to minister to, in any way. By an examination of 
the Greek Concordance, it will be found that this word is 
used, in its various parts, one hundred times in the New 
Testament, and only five times is it construed, in our Eng- 
lish version, (A. V.) as pertaining to the Church office of 
** Deacon,”’ In the Gospels and Epistles, it is almost uni- 
wersally rendered simply as service or ministry. The 
Apostle Paul, however, in his first letter to the Corinth- 
dans, (xii. 5), when describing the varieties of spiritual 
g7vts in the Church, speaks of the diversities of ‘‘ adminis- 
trations *’ (diakoneon). acm 


tAugustine finely says, Had it not been for Stephen’s 
dying prayer, the Church might not have had its great 
Apostle Paul, who was one of those assisting at his mar- 
tyrdom. “Si Stephanus non orasset Ecclesia Paulum non 
Aaberet.”—Aug. Sermo xciv. 


sociated, until as we read in the ‘‘4/os/ol- 
tc Constitutions,” (II. 44), the ‘‘deacon”’ 
came to be regarded as ‘‘ the eye, the ear 
and the mouth of the Bishop.” 

Up to the time at least of Origen, how- 
ever, (A. D. 230) they preserved also 
their distinctive office, as dispensers of the 
charity and general transactors of the 
business of the Church.* 

In addition to all these ministrations, 
the Deacons had especial charge of the 
spirituai interests of the sick and poor, 
and had also the official sanction of the 
Church, in conducting its public services 
during any absence of those officers more 
definitely set apart for the ministry of the 
word, or the reading of the. Holy Scrip- 
tures in their midst. 

In the Apostolic days, the Deacons 
ministered at the public repast, spread for 
rich and poor alike, where ‘‘ they had all 
things,in common,’’ and where, in mo- 
mentary expectation of their Lord’s com- 
ing, they continued together steadfastly, 
under the teaching of the word of God and 
in prayer.t 

When afterwards the glow of this early 
thought and earnest expectation had faded 
away somewhat in the shadowy pursuit of 
ritualistic emblems, and the ‘‘Lord’s Sup- 
per,’’ once bright with His inspired prais- 
es, and warm with the spontaneous chari- 
ities of His people, had been gradually 
transformed into a formal eucharistic ‘ser- 
vice, prescribed by the Chugch as a part 
of its worship, the Deacons were naturally 
appointed to hand the bread and wine to 
the congregation. 


DEACONESSES. 


In close connection with this subject is 
a consideration of the office of Deaconess, 
which was undoubtedly recognized by the 
Early Christian Church. 


In his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 1), 
the Apostle Paul commends to the breth- 
ren, ‘‘Phebe, our sister, who 1s a servant,’’ 
(ousan diakonon,—being a deaconess, see 
R. V. margin) of the Church that is at 
Cenchrezee,—that ye. receive her in the 
Lord, worthily of the saints ; and that ye 
assist her in whatever matter she may have 
need of you; for she herself hath been a suc- 


*Origen speaks of them (Comm. on Matthew), as “‘ dio- 
thountesta tes ecclesias chremata,’' andas being ad . 
ed under the Bishop, (by that date a senior officer of the 
Church), to inspect and relieve all the indigent and suffer- 
ing members of his Diotese.””—See also “Kings’ Primi- 
tive Church, p. 80. 


These primitive occasions of religious and social com- 
munion are thus described by Dr. Hatch: 

** Those who accepted Christian teaching were drawn 
together by the force of a great spiritual emotion,—the 
sense of sin, the belief in a Redeemer, the hone of the life 
to come ; and when so drawn together, they had all things 
incommon. The world, and all that was in it, was des- 
tined soon to pass away. The Lord was at hand In the 
meantime they were members one of another. The duty 
of those who had this world’s goods to help those who 
were in need, was primary, absolute, incontestable. The 
teaching of our Lord Himself had been .. . . “ Sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ure in Heaven.”—Lectures on Early Church, p. 35. 


{Many testimonies from the best church scholars and 
historians, who themselves accepted the Eucharist as a 
Church institution, might be given of this statement. The 
following, from the learned Dr. Nathanael Lardner, may 
be sufficient in this place. He says of this primitive sup- 

er: 

“*Some have thought that this feast generally accom- 
panied the Eucharist. But Mr. Hallett, in his discourse 
on the Agafe, or‘ Love-Feasts,” of the early Christians, 
having considered the testimonies of ancient writers, says, 
‘It was a supper, and the Eucharist did not attend, either 
before or after.’’’—See Lardner's Works, Vol. Vil,p. 43. 






corer (frosiatis, sustainer or assistant) of 
many, and of mine own self.’’ 

This passage clearly shows that, in the 
separate churches, such a prominent office 
for women existed : and that a faithful in. 
cumbent was entitled to a certificate of 
honorable recognition, and toa claim for 
all fellowship and aid, from other Christ. 
ian communities among whom she might 
feel called to any special service. The 
assumption of some commentators that her 
business in Rome was of a purely secular 
nature, seems to have no real foundation. 
She is generally held to have been the 
bearer of the Epistle to Rome. 

There are several other remarkable pas- 
sages in the closing chapter of this Epistle 
which recognize the honored services of 
women in the Gospel ministrations of the 
Church. The Apostle sends his salutations 
to Priscilla, to Mary, to Tryphoena and 
Tryphosa, and to Persis, all of whom, he 
testifies, had ‘‘labored much in the Lord,” 
and some of them had been ‘‘fellow work- 
ers with himself’’ (xvi. 3. 6, 12).* 

The Deaconesses seem to have had an 
especial access to the hearts and homes of 
the Eastern women, and in all definite, 
personal hand-to-hand work with individ- 
ual sinners of every class,—as well as in 
loving ministration to the sick and afflict- 
ed,—they were eminently successful. 


PUBLIC MINISTRY OF WOMEN. 


There can be no doubt, moreover, that 
in Apostolic days the gift of ‘* prophecy,” 
or the ministry of the Gospel in the public 
assemblies, was poured out upon women 
as well as upon men by the Holy Spirit, 
and that their liberty to exercise that gift, 
under His direct inspiration, was fully re- 
cognized by the primitive Christian 
Churches. 

We read that on the day of Pentecost, 
when they all (women as well as men) 
were assembled together, ‘‘ suddenly’. . 
. . . they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit and began to speak’ . . . ‘‘as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” And when 
many wondered at such an unusual spec- 
tacle, the Apostle Peter declared to them 
that this miraculous inspiration, so widely 





*Mosheim fully recognizes these earnest Gospel services 
of women, while drawing himself a distinction between 
their ministrations and that of public teaching in the 
Church. He says: y 

‘*T observe that St. Paul, in various places, applies the 
Greek word Kofiao (and its derivatives) in an especial 
sense to the kind of labor which he and other holy persons 
encountered in propagating the Gospel, and in bringing 
over the Jews and enbes toa faith in Christ.” . + + 
‘The word appears to me to have the same significance 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians (xv. 10), where he 
declares himself to ‘ have labored more abundantly ’ than 
all the rest of the Apostles,—his meaning unquestionably 
being that he had made more converts to Christianity than 
they.” . 2 + “In no place in the New Testament, I 
believe, is the word made use of to express the ordina 
labor of teaching and instructing the people.”—Zary 
Christians, Vol. I, p. 216. ‘ 

Guericke thus embodies the testimony of certain Early 
Fathers of the Church, whom he also quotes in notes ap- 
pended, which, however, hardly seem to sustain so posi- 
tive astatement, Public testimony was by no means 4 
part of the office of a Deaconess. It was properly the office 
of ministering, and if the duty of teaching was sometimes 
combined with it, yet in that case it was confined exclusive- 
ly to females.”""—Antiguities of Christian Church, p. 56 


tArch-deacon Farrar thus notes this first commingling 
of women with men in public worship: 

“The Apostles suffered the women to meet 
with them in prayer; not in any separate court, as in the 
worship of the Temple or the Synagogue,—but in that 
equality of spiritual communion which was to develop 
afterwards into the glorious doctrine . . . that in 
Christ Jesus ‘all are one.’’’—Zife of St. Paul, p. 49- 
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diffused, was but the fulfillment of the 
word of the Lord through the prophet 
Joel: that ‘‘daughters” as well as ‘‘sons’’ 
should ‘‘prophesy,’’ and that upon ‘‘hand- 
maidens’’ as well as upon ‘‘ servants,’ 
would He pour out His Spirit, in the latter 
days of His Gospel dispensation. (See Acts 
ii. 4, 16-18. )* 

It is also related (xxi. 8-10) that years 
afterwards, the Apostle Paul ‘tarried 
many days’’ at ‘‘the house of Philip the 
Evangelist,’” who ‘‘had four daughters 
which did prophesy.”’ 

There appears to be no evidence in the 
inspired record to sustain the opinion ex- 
pressed by some, that their Gospel servi- 
ces were limited to the family or their own 
sex 

iis evident from the Apostle’s letter to 
the Corinthians (I Cor. xi. 4), that both 
he and the Church recognized that the 
gift of prophesying in their public assem- 
blies,—(‘‘discoursing in the Spirit,’’ say 
Alford and De Wette on this passage),— 
was bestowed upon women as well as upon 
men, in that day. 

This clear recognition, his subsequent 
injunction, in another part of the same 
Epistle (xiv. 34) so often quoted, cannot 
be righttully understocd as invalidating, 
—far less as reversing altogether. 


Whatever the meaning of the Apostle 
may have been in this latter passage (and 
there are various ¢xplanations of it), he 
certainly could not have intended to con- 
travene his own words, just being written 
to the same Church; nor to nullify the 
emphatic declaration of the Apostle Peter 
at Pentecost, as to the fulfillment on that 
memorable day of the word of the Lord 
to His Church, spoken centuries before ; 
still less, wholly to repudiate that sure 
word of prophecy itself. 

The passage is clearly one, among many 
in Holy Scripture, where (as our Saviour has 
taught us) we are to interpret the text, ‘‘z# 
is written,” by the context, ‘‘éf is written 
again,’’ simply leaving, without unprofit- 
able controversy, whatever we may fail, 
with our finite understanding, to reconcile 
or to comprehend. 

We may joyfully and reverently believe 
that, under the Christian dispensation, as 
the same Apostle himself so beautifully 
unfolds in his Epistle to the Galatian be 
lievers (iii. 28), with the J.ord’s children, 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond_nor free, ¢here is neither 


‘*Canon Cook, although firmly holding to the established 
views of his church in regard to the public ministry of 
women generally, is too accurate and loyal a Bible scholar 
to misinterpret this passage. 

He says, in his notes to verses 17 and 18, speaking of 
this out- pouring of the Spirit : 

“Daughters,’’—As upon Miriam, Deborah, Huldah 
and Anna.” . . ‘The daughters of Philip came within 
the scope of this prediction”’ (xxi. 9). 

Prophesy,” —* Not foretell only,—shall become in- 
Spired teachers,—enabled to warn, exhort, encourage, 
rebuke; and to declare and interpret the Divine will.””— 
Speaker's Commentary, New Testament, Vol. II, p. 365. 


tin confirmation of the general fact of women’s minis- 
try in the early Church, we may remember that Pliny, the 
Youn er, bears undoubted testimony to it. As Pro-consul 
of Bithynia, Asia Minor. in his celebrated letter to the 
peror l'rajan, (written about A. D, 107), he speaks of 
ving vainly sought to extract “by torture,” from ‘‘two 
andmaidens who were called ministers,” (‘‘ex duabis an- 
cillis qua ministre dicebantur), some admission of the 
horrible crimes charged upon the Christian enentites Wy 
irenemies, Alford renders these words, “two hand- 
maidens who were called deaconesses.”” So on 


male nor female: for all are one in Christ 
Jesus.’ * 

Accepting, therefore, on this interesting 
question his general injunction, in an 
Epistle to the same Church (Gal. v. 1), 
let us ‘*Stand fast in the hberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,’’ and ‘‘not be 
entangled with any yoke of bondage.’’ 

Even should we feel compelled to admit 
that the Early Christian Church did not 
seem very long to ‘‘stand fast’’ in such 
‘‘liberty,’’ and became too soon, in this 
as well as in other respects, entangled 
with a network of legal bondage, yet we 
can rejoice in the glorious enfranchisement 
and elevation of woman, which, from that 
day to this, the world over, has ever ac- 
companied the proclamation and the ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel of Christ. 

The annals of the carly Christians are 
bright with the records of this wondrous 
transformation,—from a position of de- 
gradation and servitude, to the sweet fel- 
lowship and communion of the saints. _ 

She, who had been too often but the 
slave of his pleasure, or the victim of his 
tyranny, became his loving and equal com- 
panion,—by the fireside and in the family 
of the Christian home, which was bright- 
ened and sanctified by all the holy rela- 
tions of daughter, and wife, and mother. 

If the Jewish or the Gentile converts 
were naturally slow to forget the old hab- 
its and prejudices of their fathers, and if 
they found this transition to a complete 
equality of the sexes, 1n all their church re- 
lations, almost too difficult for them fully to 
comprehend, we at least, in this bright noon- 
day of the Gospel, cannot plead their ex- 
cuse. Many things which are but imper- 
fectly outlined in the twilight of the early 
dawn, become radiantly clear to the vision 
under a meridian sun ; and we are thank- 
ful that the value and the power of the 
public ministrations of Christian women 
in the Gospel Temperance work, and in the 
home and foreign mission fields of the 
Church, are to-day everywhere felt and 
acknowledged, and that the circle is daily 
widening of her recognized social and re- 
ligious influence. 

THOMAS KIMBER. 

Richmond Hill, L. 1., N. ¥., First mo, 10, 1889. 

(To be continued.) 


———-- — ome — - —— 


WouLpEst thou know the lawfulness of 
the action which thou desirest to under- 
take? Let thy devotion recommend it to 
divine blessing ; if it be lawful, thou shalt 
perceive thy heart encouraged by thy 
prayer; if unlawful, thou shalt find thy 
prayer discouraged by thy heart. That 
action is not warrantable, which either 


. blushes to beg a blessing, or having suc- 


ceeded, dares not present thanksgiving. 
—Lnchiridion. 


*Dr. Farrar records, in a note on this passage, that the 
Jewish morning thanksgiving prayer, then in daily use, 
recited in contemptuous contrast, each of those three 
classes thus recognized by the Apostle, as one in Christ : 
in which the worshipper “blesses God who had not made 
him a Gentile, a slave, or a woman.” See note on Life of 
St. Paul. p. 438. 

The suggestion of some German critics, of the modern 
school, that the Apostle himself shared, and often mani- 
fested, this Jewish — against women, is not for a 
moment to be tolerat . 
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THE PILGRIM PSALMS. 


BY GEO. A. BARTON, A.M., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





Vv. PSALM CXXIII, 





The Revised Version renders this Psalm 
as follows : 


1, “Unto thee do | lift up mine eyes, 
O thou that sittest in the heavens. 
2. Behold, as the eyes of servants /ook unto 
the hand of their master, 
As the eyes of a maiden unto the hand 
‘of her mistress; 
So our eyes look unto the Lord our God, 
Until he have mercy upon us. 
3. Have mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us: 
For we are exceedingly filled with con- 
tempt. 
4. Our soul is exceedingly filled 
With the scorning of those that are at 
ease, 
And with the contempt of the proud.” 


The metre of this Psalm in the He- 
brew, like those already studied, is the tri- 
meter, though rather freely interspersed 
with dimeter lines. The thought divides 
this little poem into two strophes, one of 
eight, and one of five lines. Metrically 
rendered it is as follows :— 


Unto thee do I lift mine eyes, 

O Inhabitant of heaven,* 

Behold, as servants’ eyes 

Are on their master’s hand,+ 

And as a handmaid's eyes* 

Are on her mistress’s hand, 

Our eves are on Yahveh, our God, 
Until He show us mercy.* 

Pity us!O Yahveh, pity us! 

For full of contempt are we. 
Contempt—it fills our soul— 

The jesting of those at edse,* 

The contempt of oppressors proud,* 


We know neither the author of this 
Psalm, nor with exactness the age from 
which it comes. Its tone and general 
thought remind us of Psalm cxx. The 
author may have been the same as the 
author of that Psalm. It might have been 
written in any of the ages of oppression 
spoken of as possible dates of Psalm cxx., 
or it may have been composed as late as 
the Maccabean period, when Israel was 
Struggling with tne successors of Alex- 
ander the Great. From whatever period 
it comes, it speaks from a soul in trouble, 
and 1s fitted to express the feelings of a 
pilgrim whose faithfulness in journeying 
to Jerusalem was mocked at by careless 
infidels. Hence we find it in the pilgrim 
collection. We can easily picture.a pro- 
cession of humble pilgrims, at whom as 
they travel ribald jests are hurled and the 
finger of scorn pointed, or whom some 
band of robbersattacked, giving expression 
at once to their fidelity and their petition 
through the touching imagery of this 
Psalm. \ 


*These lines in the original are dimeters. English does 
not me the concise construction of the Hebrew. 

+The hand was the symbol of power. Compare the 
Assyrian idw, meaning both hand and power. In Greek, 
too, we havefrom the root £keir, hand, £heiron as a com- 
parative of £akos, since one who was under the hand (the 
kheir) of another, was inferior (kheiron) to him. 

*A dimeter in Hebrew. 
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The Psalm itself has been called the 
<«t Hopeful Eye,” because the author, though 
~speaking from the midst of a contempt 
‘that stung his very soul, lifts his hopeful 
<eye to God and calmly awaits his deliver- 
cance. There is in this attitude something 
extremely instructive. The Psa!mist does 
not complain of God’s providence, or be- 
«cause in the working of that providence 
his life is surrounded by painful circum- 
stances. A humble lot, subjection to the 
«Conqueror, the petty persecutions of care- 
‘less and ungodly men wring from him no 

word of murmuring. He looks rather to 
the very hand whence the chastening 
comes, ready as a servant to obey the 


slightest indication of his Master’s will, 


“though that hand may direct him to enter 
upon duty positively painful, or in the 
emidst of mocking and contempt to learn 
that “‘ They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’”’ This confidence is begotten 
(by the consciousness that right will at 
length triumph and that Yahveh will 
‘* have mercy.’? How often do Christians, 
although they know God, through Christ, 
as a God of love, fail to manifest the child- 
like obedience of this unknown Psalmist. 
We complain of our lot, its poverty, the 
contempt to which we are exposed in the 
world, as well as from those who are ‘¢ at 
ease in Zion.” How different would be our 
Aife’if our eyes were ‘‘ lifted to Him that 
sitteth in the heavens,’’ to see what fruit 
may be borne for Him from the midst of 
painful surroundings ! 

But in the second strophe the Psalmist 
pours forth his soul in a passionate cry for 
deliverance. True, but the first strophe 
has shown us that it is no selfish prayer. 
One whose ‘‘eyes are on his master’s 
Ahand,’’ could only put up such a petition 
swith the thought, ‘‘ thy will be done.’’ 
Gndeed, his prayer is but the outcome of 
sthe confidence at first expressed. Who, 
‘but one whose heart was filled with trust, 
-could come and tell the needs of his life 
thus simply and naturally to his God? 
‘Because he has confidence in his Father he 
can teil Him of the contempt and mock- 
eery that sting his heart, and pray that in 
his Father's good time, the cause may be 
removed ; and the Father, because of the 
readiness of heart to receive whatever is 
‘best, manifested by the prayer and the 
spirit in which it is offered, will ‘‘ do for 
‘him exceedingly abundantly above all he 
casks or thinks.”’ 

God has much work for His children to 
‘do. What progress that work would make 
if the daily motto of his every child were, 
“* Unto thee do I lift mine eyes, 

‘O thou that siteist in the heavens. 
Behold as the eyes of servants are unto the 
hand of their masters, 


As the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of 
her mistress ; 


So MY eyes look unto the Lord MY God.” 


———_ 2 ————_—____ 


What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter, is the unvaried 
danguage of God, in His providence. He 
ewill have CREDIT every step. He will not 


«assign reasons, because He will exercise 
daith. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CHRIST OUR COUNSELOR IN TEM- 
PORAL AND SPIRITUAL THINGS. 


‘* Behold I have given him for a witness 
to the people, a leader and commander to 
the people. Iva. lviv. 


Christ took the witness stand upon 
earth, that He might not only testify of 
heaven—but took aiso upon Him our na- 
ture, a body of flesh wherein He ate, 
drank and slept as a man, a leader in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual things. It is well 
for us to recognize these facts as wellas to 
believe in the testimony that ‘‘in him dwelt 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.”’ 
Col. ii. 7. 

Christ in His Sermon on the Mount 
warned His hearers against any anxious 
care about what they should eat or drink 
or be clothed with, like the Gentiles—yet 
He added ‘* your Heavenly Father know. 
eth that ye have need of all these things.’ 
Matt. vi. 32. Thus showing that He re- 
garded both their temporal and ‘spiritual 
needs. But to this He annexed that all 
important command, ‘‘ Seck ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.’’ Matt. vi. 33. And in thus seeking 
may cur faith include all that pertains to 
His care over us. In the London Epistle 
received some years since it is said (I 
quote from memory), ‘‘if Christ is any- 
thing to us He must be all things.” 

These ad/ things include much—we may 
have been accustomed in all spiritual things 
to ask counsel of the Lord—but in things 
temporal to follow our own judgment— 
then Christ is not a// things tous. If we 
literally fulfill this precept Christ must be 
our Counselor in al! the minute affairs of 
life. Paul commences his Epistle to the 
Romans in this language: ‘‘ Paul, a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ.’’ We believe he was 
a servant of Jesus when he abode with 
Aquila and Priscilla and wrought as a tent- 
maker. Acts xviii. 3. That during this 
partial recess from gospel work, even when 
he was engaged in manual labor, he could 
look up and say, ‘* Thou, God, seest 
me.”’ 


But every Sabbath found him in the 
Synagogue persuading the Jews and the 
Greeks—all the time not his own, but a 
servant. Itis a joyful thought to all be- 
lievers in Christ to be able to say at all 
times, ‘‘ 1 am where the Lord has placed 
me, both as regards my spiritual place in 
the church, and my temporal place among 
the inhabitants of earth.’’ Such as these 
can say amid all the trials and afflictions 
that may be permitted to come upon them, 
‘* the eternal God is my refuge and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.’’ Deut. 
Xxxlli. 27. «Happy will it be for all when 
commencing life’s journey and in all its 
subsequent stages, to be able to say with 
the Psalmist: ‘* 1 have set the Lord always 
before me.’’ Psalm xvi. 8. May the Lord 
add His blessing. T. B. NIcHOLs. 


East Vassalboro, First mo. rst, 1889. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Glimpscs of George Fox and his Friends, 
By Jane Bupce. London: S. W. Part. 
ridge & Co. Leominster: The Orphans’ 
Printing Press. 12 mo., pp. 325. 


We can hardly conceive of any class of 
readers who might not be interested jn 
this volume, so as to enjoy and profit by 
it, except those who are bitterly preju. 
diced against the Society of Friends, and 
those who are hostile to all religion. Even 
such as have had their intellectual appetite 
injured by a habitual diet of fiction, may 
find in it the attraction of stirring narra. 
tive concerning remarkable men and wo. 
men, set forth in an easy and excellent 
style throughout. 

Comparison between valuable books is 
hardly desirable, when their aim is the 
same. But it is safe to express the opin. 
ion, that in no other compass of so few 
pages will more be found to convey, in 
an attractive manner, the substance and 
spirit of the great religious reform of the 
seventeenth century, than in Jane Budge’s 
book. Its thirteen chapters have the fol- 
lowing contents: I. George Fox, and 
the Times he lived in. II. George Fox 
and his prisons. III. George Fox asa 
Foreign Missionary. IV. The Penning- 
tons. V. Persecution and Martyrdom. 
VI. Thomas Ellwood. VAI. Early Life 


of William Penn. VIII. William Penn. 


and his Holy Experiment, IX. William 
Penn’s Last Days. X. A Few more 
Worthies. XI. William Edmundson and 
Friends inIreland. XII. Robert Barclay 
and Friends in Scotland. XIII, What 
the Early Friends Taught. 

The book is handsomely printed, witha 
number of good and appropriate illustra- 
tions. If those who, according to what 
we see asserted in various periodicals, are 
more or less unsettled about religious truth 
by reading such books as ** Robert Else- 
mere” and ‘John Ward, Preacher,” 
would give a little time to the perusal of 
these ‘‘Glimpses’’ of the victory of faith in 
the persons of real men and women,who 
gave up everything for Christ and rejoiced 
in Him and His truth to the end, it might 
do them good. Especially, also, it eems 
well that, by means of such books as this, 
the young people of the Society of Friends 
should come tc know ‘in what a forge 
and what a heat’’ our heritage was wrought, 
through blood and tears, yet with that 
gentleness of God that makes men great. 


‘‘THE communion of saints’’ with each 
other is not a matter of barren credence. 
It is a sacred reality, less frequently known, 
indeed, than acknowledged, but the per- 
ennial source of pleasures the most refined 
and exalted, and inferior only to those 
which flow from “the communion of 
saints ’’ with their Father and Redeemer. 
None of the “ yesterdays ’’ of life look 
backward with a smile so sweet and satis 
factory as those which were marked . with 
the true bliss of “hearts in union, mutually 
disclosed,” on all that gives a character of 
interest to the present and future scene. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

Joun T. DorLAND’s MEETINGS.—The 
Western Quarterly Meeting held its sittings 
at Gloucester on the 12th ult., at which 
John T. Dorland, Jun., of Canada, was 
present. On the previous evening, a pub- 
lic Meeting for Worship was held at his re- 
quest, when the large room was filled. At 
the opening of the meeting, John Dorland 
asked the meeting to settle down to a 
sense of true worship, impressing on each 
individual present the fact that the meet- 
ing began so soon as he or she commenced 
truly to worship God in his or her heart. 
Later on in the meeting our friend gave 
an earnest address, basing his remarks on 
the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law by 
our Lord. He pointed out how many 
died without having finished their life’s 
work, though they had known Christ as 
‘their Saviour. This would not have been 
so if they had let Jesus heal them wholly. 
Salvation was only another word for health, 
and Christ was now by His Spirit healing 
as in the days of His flesh. He appealed 
to any who had any worries or cares, or 
any besetting sin, to submit their heart 
to Christ, and let Him place His finger on 
the diseased part, and the fever would 
leave them. He told of many who had 
lived a life of calm and trust in God, and 
done great service for Him in the midst 
of their business. 

At the Meeting for Worship on Fourth- 
day morning, John Dorland gave another 
stirring address. He took as his key-note 
the text, ‘* Tarry here at Jerusalem until 
ye be endued with power from on high.’’ 
He was of opinion that the Church was 
being ruined or choked by worldliness. 
With regard to the early apostles and fol- 
lowers of our Saviour, they were unlettered 
men whom He sent out to evangelize the 
world, and it was the sweet reasonableness 
of their faith and their personal testimony 
of Christ which won. 

On Fourth day evening John Dorland 
conducted a meeting for Bible study, 
which had special significance for the 
young. The subject was ‘‘ Following the 
Lord,’’ and the key note was found in 
Ephesians v. r—‘‘ Be ye therefore follow- 
ets of God, as dear children.’’ At the 
very beginning of following, said John 
Dorland, stood the change we called con- 
version. The life of following was in 
obedience to God's call, which came to 
every heart, whether we had obeyed it or 
not. Many people professed to follow the 
Lord because it helped them in their busi- 
hess or society connections. Sometimes 
we still wore the trappings of Christianity 
over a lifeless heart that dues not beat to 
loyalty; love, and devotion to Him we 
profess to love. In England he had not 
found much excitement in religious things. 
He had heard much of the reserve of the 
English character, and did not think that 
in religious things the Society of Friends 
was likely to become fanatical. He saw 
No tendency in that direction. Like the 
man in the Bible who said ‘* Coming ; but 
Not right off,’? when he expressed a wish 
to first bury his father, many people now- 





























a-days wanted to postpone turning in their 
ways until they were settled in life, and 
until youth was past, forgetting that the 
Lord's claim was first and paramount. 
Theze were conditions of following—Mat- 
thew x. 38 and Luke ix. 23—those who 
followed must deny themselves and take 
up their daily cross. He did not think 
these conditions hard or unreasonable, but 
wiany people grumbled at them who did 
not in the least object to the conditions 
and hardships imposed upon them by 
everyday life. 

On Fifth-day evening a gathering for 


meetings.—Abridged from British Friend. 


THE second lecture of the season, ar- 
ranged for by the Committee of London 
and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, was 
delivered at Devonshire House on the 3d 
ult., by Charles F. Coffin, from America, 
the subject being, ‘‘ The Indians of North 
America and Friends’ Work amongst 
them.’’ The lecturer dwelt laigely on 
the period when the management of the 
Indian tribes was referred to Friends (two 
members from each of the Yearly Meet- 
ings in Agerica) by General Grant, the 
then President of the United States. The 
estimated number of the Indians is from 
300 000 to 400 000, or as large a popula- 
tion as they ever possessed. Many of 
them have joined the Society of Friends, 
one or two having been in the position of 
recorded minister. 

Mary Elizabeth Beck, of Brighton, gave 
an address on ‘‘ The Quakers and _ their 
Tenets,” at the meeting -house, Park Street, 
Stoke Newington, on the 6th ult., to 
which Friends generally were invited, and 
they were particularly requested to bring 
their neighbors and friends. This invita- 
tion was well responded to, fully 300 per- 
sons being present on the occasion, and a 
verbatim report of the address appeared 
in one of the local newspapers. 

A ‘* Farewell Meeting’’ was held at 
Devonshire House on the 12th ult., being 
the evening tefore the departure for China 
of Caroline M. Southall and Dr. Wilson. 
A number of Friends responded to the 
invitation, and the meeting was addressed 
by William Tallack, in the chair ; Charles 
Linney, J. Fyfe Stewart, Isaac Sharp, Wm. 
Thompson, from America ; Samuel South- 
all, Caroline M. Southall, Dr. Wilson, 
J. B. Braithwaite, and other Friends.— 
British Friend. 


Rurus P. Kine has been visiting meet- 
ings in and about Philadelphia during the 
early part of First mo. He anticipates 
starting before long upon his journey to 
Jamaica, to visit Friends’ Mission stations 
on that Island. 


Kansas FRIENDS are pushing the work 
in Alaska as fast as their means will admit. 
They now have a school-house completed 
on Douglas Island, which will accommo- 
date fifty pupils—day pupils—and money 
on band to furnish and equip it for all 
that any day school can do. Over thirty 
pupils are enrolled, the average attend- 
ance being fourteen. Elwond Weesner 


public worship concluded the series of 





writes they think of giving them noon 
lunch as one means of overcoming their 
irregularity of attendance. 

Dr. William V. Coffin, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the committee having charge 
of this Alaska Mission, has a fine record as 
superintendent of a Government Indian 
School under the last Republican admin- 
istration, and has been deeply interested 
in the Christian education of the red man 
ever since. It is now proposed to opena 
Training Home for girls within a few 
miles of the school next year. The com- 
mittee have already opened a subscription 
for building funds, and Dr. William V. 
Coffin is collecting from Kansas Yearly 
Meeting by a systematic method. 

The Government offers assistance to the 
extent of $10 per capita after the Train- 
ing Home is opened. The crying need of 
Alaska is protection and Christian train- 
ing for its girls. We understand there are 
a large number of girls of the Metlakahtla 
colony now on Douglas Island, and that 
their people have expressed a preference 
for placing them under the care of Friends. 
—Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


Tue latest word from Amanda Kirk- 
patrick was written from Shanghai where 
she arrived in good health and spirits Nov. 
tgth, expecting soon to go up the river 
to Nankin. 


———— +e 





FORGIVENESS. 


The late Samuel Bettle, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, a minister in the Society of Friends, 
related to the writer the following occur- 
ence in his own life, and, as he has for 
some years been deceased, there seems to 
be no impropriety in making it public. 
One First day morning he felt his mind 
strongly impressed with the belief that it 


‘was his duty to go to a certain house, the 


occupants of which were strangers to him, 
and slip under the front door a tract on 
‘Charity and Forgiveness,” published by 
the Tract Association of Friends. It was 
a humiliating act, being at the time of day 
when many persons were on the streets, 
returning from their places of worship, 
etc., but he did what he felt to be his re- 
ligious duty. Samuel Bettle was airter- 
wards informed that on that day a female 
member of the family on entering the door 
picked up the tract, carried it to her room, 
and read it. It appeared there had been 
estrangement toward some one, arising, 
perhaps, in the settlement of an, estate, in 
which hard feelings had taken possession 
of her mind. On returning to the family 
she said she had read the tract on ‘‘Char- 
ity and Forgiveness,’’ and had forgiven 
those who had injured her. Within twenty- 
four hours she was suddenly summoned 
into the presence of Him who said: “If 
ye forgive not men their tresspasses, neith- 
er will your Father forgive your tresspass- 
es.’’ As the year is now drawing to its 
close, how desirable it is that all should 
realize the truth of the expression ; ‘‘The 
noblest remedy for injuries is oblivion.’’— 
W. P. T., in West Chester Locas News. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The Report of 
the Managers of this institution, for 1888, 
has been received. It gives account of a 
year of active and successful progress in 
the work of the College; satisfactory in 
everything except financial results. The 
number of students has been eighty-nine, 
the faculty has been enlarged so as to con- 
sist of seventeen members, and it is stated 
that ‘‘ the officers have been faithful in the 
discharge of their duties, while on the 
part of the students good conduct has ac- 
companied a disposition to earnest study.” 
A new double building for cccupation by 
professors has been built, and ‘‘ Chase 
Hall’’ has been erected, for class-rooms, 
the expense of which has been met by 
special contributions. But the operations 
of the College for 1887-8 have created a 
deficit of nearly $6500. This has been 
largely caused by the increase in the salary 
list for Professors. As the Managers fur- 
ther say, this ‘‘can be provided for by the 
endowment of Professorships, and by the 
establishment of full or partial scholar- 
ships.” 

Having no wish to criticise anything in 
the management of Haverford, while un- 
avoidably regretting the amount of con- 
cession it has made of late years to what 
the present writer considers the weak and 
delusive electivism of the day, we heartily 
commend to the appreciation of our 
readers the appeal of the Managers, as 
thus expressed : 

‘‘The past history, the present con- 
dition and future prospects of Haverford 
College all claim that the means shall be 
furnished to make and keep it a place of 
sound learning, with an equipment equal 
to the demands of the times, and still 
maintain the distinctive feature and prom- 


ise suggested by the inscription upon its 
corporate seal.’’ 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.-— 
‘¢ Our Mission ” is ably discussed in the 
numberfor Tenth mo., by Edward Grubb. 


‘After referring to the ‘“ banner ”’ upheld 


by the Early Friends, he says that, while 
it cannot be said that the great principles 
of George Fox have failed, since their in- 
fluence upon the world has been so great, 
yet, in a sense, the Society may be said 
to have failed. ‘‘ After its first brilliant 


rush of success, a period of rapid decline 
set in.’’ 


‘* After any great spiritual wave has 
swept by, it seems inevitable that of those 
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who have been raised by it into a new life 
a large portion should be left stranded,— 
the glow of enthusiasm cooled, the intui- 
tion of reality faded,—fancying they are 
carrying out the intentions of their leaders 
by a wooden and mechanical imitation of 
their methods, or a cut-and dried repeti- 
tion of their doctrines. The letter re- 
mains without the spirit, the form without 
the substance, the shadow without the re- 
ality. The new faith remains only as a 
tradition, devoid of living power. 

This was strikingly the case with our 
own Society. Within a hundred years of 
the time when they had rejected all tradi- 
tional forms, they were bound hand and 
foot in forms once more; and to be a 
‘ Friend '. meant chiefly to practise certain 
peculiarities of dress and language. This 
‘loss of the first love’ is probably all 
there is of truth in the statement some- 
times made both about Quakerism and 
also about Christianity itself,—that its 
doctrines are ‘too good to work,’—‘ all 
very well in theory, but not adapted to 
practice,’—‘ the ideal too high for mortal 
men,’—and so forth. ‘The ideal cannot 
be too high, if only there is the spirit to 
live up to it. It was the loss af this spirit, 
and not the height of the ideal, that was 
one chief cause in the decline of Quaker- 
ism.”’ 


Edward Grubb mentions then what he 
calls ‘‘the Beaconite revival,’? whose 
leaders he regards as reformers, and thinks 
that their being ‘‘ driven out of the bor- 
ders ’’ of the Society was a great loss to 
it. **But,’”’ he adds, ‘‘their work re- 
mained, and the Society of Friends in this 
country [England] came over almost in a 
body to their views.’’ Without presuming 
to assert an exact or complete acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Beaconite 
controversy, we have read enough about 
it to have formed the opinion, that this 
account of Beacopism is quite too favor- 
able. However honest the leaders were, 
their movement tended to despiritualize 
(if that word be allowable) the Society of 
Friends; and, while a not inconsiderable 
number of Friends in England may now, 
in their views, resemble the Beaconites, 
we believe that London Yearly Meeting 
would, were the same question before it 
to-day, give it the same answer as then. 
The tendency which E. Grubb notices as, 
among Friends, a feature of our time, to 
‘*revert to the popular theology,” with 
little to distinguish us from the ‘‘ ordinary 
Evangelical dissenters,’’ would assuredly 
have gone faster and further, had Beacon- 
ism prevailed, or even had been accepted 
as compatible with the existence of the 
Society of Friends. Weare not able to see 
even the doctrinal /owering of which E. 
Grubb speaks, in the London Yearly 
Meeting Epistles; however the case may 


[First mo, 


be, in this respect, with the mission 
preachers of to-day. That there was 
needed, half a century ago, the placing of 
an increased emphasis in the Society of 
Friends, upon those Scriptural truths 
which aré distinctly called evangelical, is 
to be freely admitted. But it needed no 
excessive literalism, or the abandonment of 
the highest spiritual truths, to effect this 
important result. Reaction from any ex. 
treme is well; but it is mo? well, though 
it is a too frequent occurrence, for it to go 
on to another extreme, equally far from 
the truth of the ‘* whole Gospel.’’ 


Let us quote, however, some more of 
the central conclusions of this paper : 


‘Those who know anything of the 
thoughts passing in the minds of educated 
people generally, know that there is, par. 
ticularly among men, a profound and 
widespread dissatisfaction with the the. 
ology of church and chapel, and with the 
whole system of professional ministry, 
The extremely small attendance of men at 
many of our leading places of worship isa 
proof of this. It is often supposed that 
this arises entirely from religious indiffer. 
ence; but this is by no means the case, It 
is not an age (so far as England is con- 
cerned) of general indifierence, but of in- 
creasing interest in religion. Never was 
there a time when books treating of reli- 
gious questions in a broad and thoughtful 
manner had such a sale as they have at 
present. Many of those who have ceased 
to attend at public worship, and who are 
in danger of losing (if they have not al- 
ready lost) their spiritual life, have been 
disgusted with the hollowness and want of 
reality in much of the prevailing religion; 
with the shocking inconsistency in the 
lives of some who are zealous in the ob- 
servance of outward rites; with the fossil 
creeds that can find no room for new ad- 
ditions to the stock of human knowledge; 
with the presentation of an absent God 
who is reported on testimony (into the 
actual value of which they are warned not 
to enquire) to have revealed Himself to 
men in the past, but who cannot be ex 
pected so to reveal Himself any longer. 
Multitudes of such there are,—earnétt, 
upright, seeking souls,—who would not 
now be ‘in the cold’ had there been pre- 
sented to them such a Gospel as that of 
the early Friends,—a living and spiritual 
religion, the power of which was manl- 
fested in the lives of those who professed 
2.” 

“What the world wants to-day is she 
genuine article,—Christianity (as nearly 
as, in the inevitable imperfections of the 
records, we can reach it) as it was taught 
by Christ Himself. It wants an appre 
hension such as the best of the early Chris- 
tians possessed of the spiritual nature of 
His teaching, which, from His own day 
till now, has been continually clogged 
fettered by a gross materialism that cao 
never understand the Spirit. It needs to 
be set free from the theological subtleties 
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and ecclesiastical traditions, bred in an 
age that had lost the Spirit, which have 
usurped the name of Christianity. It needs, 
jn the powerful language of the Apostle, 
to ‘ put on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

Other interesting papers conclude this 
number of the Hxaminer: ‘Socrates 
and Ruskin on State Economy,” by Wil- 
jiam Henry Pollard; ‘*The Far West of 
America,’ by John Taylor; and Notices 
of Books Received. These we are obliged 
to leave without remark. 


—_———— go ____—_ 


CHRISTIANITY FUNDAMENTAL IN OUR 
[nsTITUTIONS.—The Evangelical Alliance 
has issued an appeal to all Christian people 
on behalf of our Public Schools, urging 
the momentous importance of preserving 
them on the one hand from the domina- 
tion of Romanism, and on the other from 
irreligion. The plea of secularization is 
plausibly pushed ; not a few even of Chris- 
tian professors insisting that the Bible 
should not be read in the public schools, 
because, by Jews, Roman Catholics and 
infidels, it is regarded as a sectarian book. 
“The State,’’ they say, ‘‘ has no right to 
meddle with the religion of children in 
school, any more than with that of adults 
in their homes.’’ But, on the other hand, 
it is the recognized duty of the State to 
provide education, mora/ as well as intel- 
lectual, for all its children; and, in a 
Christian country, morality is held to be 
inseparable from religion: the religion of 
the Bible. Is this a Christian country? 
If it is so, while due regard to the rights 
of minorities should be maintained, it 
would be negligence of the State’s duty to 
exclude the reading of the Scriptures, and 
the inculcation of the Christian basis and 
precepts of morals, from our schools. 

Allied to this question was, many years 
ago, that at issue concerning Girard Col- 
legein Philadelphia. Stephen Girard, in 
his will, forbade the entrance upon the 
premises of the College, of any clergy- 
man, Or minister of any religious denom- 
ination. 
tality should be taught in the Collége. 
Horace Binney, one of the ablest lawyers 
of our time, is credited with having, 
through his elaborate argument, procured 
the judicial decision, that, for the purpose of 
inculeating morality, the use of the Bible 
and of (lay) religious instruction, was in 
harmony with the spirit of Girard’s will, 
and could best meet his purpose in&und- 
ing the orphans’ College. 

Of much larger importance, however, 
is bearing upon many subjects of national 
interest, are the decisions which establish 


But he enjoined that sound mo.’ 








the fact that the Constitution of the United 
States, and those of the several States, rest 
upon the acceptance of Christianity as their 


foundation. Nota narrow,sectarian presen- 


tation of Christianity ; the support of that 
is expressly forbidden in the terms of the 
Constitution itself. Unlike England, 
which is constitutionally Episcopal, or 
Germany, which is Lutheran, or Spain, 
which is Roman Catholic, our nationality 
is simply and broadly Christian ; in so far 
as it recognizes the truth of the Gospel, 
and its principles of morality. 

The Evangelical Alliance, in the appeal 
not long since issued, refers to the judicial 
and other evidence on this question, as 
follows : 


‘*It is well settled,’ says President 
Dwight, of the Columbia College Law 
School, ‘‘ by decisions in the courts of the 
leading States of the Union, that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law of the 
State.” 

The judicial authorities bearing on this 
point are of the highest authority and 
embrace the opinion of C. J. Kent, in the 
Ruggles case, concurred in by Judges 
Smith Thompson, Ambrose Spencer, Wm. 
Van Ness, and Joseph C. Yates, of the 
Supreme Court of the State ot New York; 
and that of Mr. Justice Allen and his as. 
sociates, Clark and Sutherland, J. J., in 
the case of Lindemuller ; of Chief Justice 
Clayton, of Delaware, in the case of 
Chandler ; of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, in Updegraph v. the Common 
wealth ; of Chief Justice Story, in Vidal 
v. Girard’s Executors; and in Story’s 
‘¢ Commentaries on the Constitution.”’ 

They are generally alluded to also by 
Chief Justice Shea in his ‘ Nature and 
Form of the American Government found- 
ed in the Christian Religion,’’ Boston, 
1883; in Dr. James M. King’s ‘ Reli- 
gion and the State,” Phillips & Hunt, 
New York, 1886, quoting also Daniel 
Webster, President Dwight, and Dr. Wool- 
sey; and in ‘‘ Church and State in the 
United States ; or, the American Idea of 
Religious Liberty and its Practical Ef- 
fects,’? by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
American Historical Association, vol ii., 
No. 4, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1888, with elaborate passages from the 
leading opinions referred to; and also 
from Dr. Franklin, Dr. Francis Lieber, 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, and Chief Jus- 
tice Waite. 





Let the mantle of worldly enjoyment 
hang loose about you, that it may be 
safely dropped when death comes to carry 
you into another world. When the fruit 
is ripe it falls off the tree easily. So when 
a Christian’s heart is truly weaned from 
the world, he is prepared for death. 
A heart disengaged from the world is 
a heavenly one, and then we are ready 
for heaven when our heart is there be- 
fore us. —Anon. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson v. Second month 3d, 1889. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER, 
Mark iv. 10-20. 
Parallel accounts. Matt. xiii. 1-9; 18-23; Luke viii. 4-15. 


Gotpen Text.—If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear.—Mark iv. 23. 

Several weeks or possibly months intcr- 
vened between the healing of the palsied 
man and the present lesson. The follow- 
ing summary of the intervening history is 
taken from Peloubet’s notes : 

The call of Matthew (Mark ii. 13-22) ; 
a discussion of the Sabbath question (Mark 
ii. 23-28) ; healing of a man with a with- 
ered hand (Mark ili. 1-5); choosing the 
twelve apostles (Mark ii. 13-19); the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v., vi., vii.) ; 
healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. 
Vili. 5-13) ; raising to life of the son of 
the widow of Nain (Luke vii. 11-17) ; ac- 
cusation of blasphemy (Mark iii. 22-30) ; 
and all the events of Matt. xii. 22-50), 
which probably took place in the earlier 
part of the day on which Jesus spoke this 
parable and the seven others that follow it. 

It is probable that the determined op- 
position of the Pharisees, manifested in 
the accusation of blasphemy which they 
had just brought forward, led Christ to 
change the manner of his teaching and be- 
gin to ‘speak unto them in parables.’’ 
Our Lord said (Matt. xiii. 13-15) that he 
did this because they had closed their ears 
against his more direct teaching. By veil- 
ing the truth in the attractive form of a 
parable, he hoped to awaken interest and 
lead them to accept it. 

Mark iv. 10. And when he was alone. 
He had left the house in Capernaum where 
the dispute with the Pharisees had taken 
place (Matt. xiii. 1), and had gone forth 
by the lake side. Then because great mu!- 
titudes gathered together, he entered into 
a ship and taught them from it. Attention 
has often been called to the probability 
that the actual sight of a sower pursuing 
his task on the neighboring hill-side, 
formed the text of the parable which he 
spoke. Christ seems to have paused at its 
conclusion to allow time for his hearers to 
reflect on it. Zhey that were about him 
with the twelve. The explanation was not, 
as is often supposed, confined to the twelve. 
All who asked for it received it. The par- 
able, whilst it veiled the truth from the 
careless and antagonistic, led those who 
really wanted to understand, to draw near- 
er to the Lord and gave him the opportu- 
nity he desired of speaking to them indi- 
vidually. 

11. Unto you it is given (Matt. vii. 7) 
to know the mystery of the kingdom of God. 
In its scriptural use the word ‘* mystery ”’ 
frequently means a secret, only to be 
known by revelation, yet which when re- 
vealed can be comprehended by the hu- 
man mind. Christ had now attracted men’s 
attention to his«new kingdom by many 
wonderful miracles ; but by this, his first 
parable, he sought above all to impress the 
truth that the odject of his coming was not 
miracles, but the bringing forth of fruit in 


human hearts. The mystery of the king 
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dom here spoken of is, its practical per- 
sonal relation to the individual soul. Bus 
unto them that are without, To them who 
never look below the surface. A// things. 
Not ‘‘all these things,’’ as in our Bible, 
but ‘‘all things,’’ asin the Rev. Ver. Stch 
men see the works of God in nature and 
providence, but see no more in either than 
an ox sees in the landscape. 

12. That seeing they may see and not 
perceive, etc. See ls. vi.g; Matt. xiii. 
14; Luke viii. 10; John xii. 40; Acts 
xxviii. 26; Rom. xi. 8. ‘‘His ol ject was 
so to veil the truth that it might be (imper- 
ceptibly) received by those who, 7 ¢thry 
saw what he was aiming at, would not 
perceive, and if they heard, would not 
understand, lest they should be converted ; 
i. e., who were deter mined not to receive 
the truth, since its acceptance would have 
required repentance and a change of life.’’ 
—Abdbott. See the parallel place in Mat- 
thew xiii. 

13. Knew ye not this parable. The key 
to this parable is to be tound, I think, in 
Vv. 21, 22, where in another parable, that 
of the candle, Christ sets forth the truth 
that his Gospel had an object. Like a can- 
dle which is not lighted to be hidden, so his 
word is preached in order to produce re- 
sults. How then will ye know all para- 
Sles. The laws of spiritual interpretation 
are ground-laws. Thus we ourselves find 
that since Christ himself has explained this 
parable, we are able to understand many 
of his other unexplained parables by ap- 
plying the same method to them. 

14. The sower soweth the word. True 
first of Christ and then of all who go forth 
bearing not their own ideas but God’s 
message. Luke viii. 11. God has plenty 
of seed and is still willing to ‘minister 
seed to the sower’’ (II Cor. ix. 10), i. e., 
to entrust us with the right message for 
every occasion. Note that ‘‘seed will not 
grow unless it is planted in® the soil, it 
needs the vitalizing influences of the Holy 
Spirit, as of the sun in springtime. It pro- 
duces after its own kind.’’—Feloubset. 

15. These are they by the wayside. See 
Matt. xiii. 19. Those who had just listened 
to the parable without seeking to under- 
stand it were a striking instance of this. 
The wayside is composed of the same soil 
as the rest, only here a path has been trod- 
den hard by the foot of the wayfarer. 
‘*Notice especially that the path has been 
made hard by external pressure. It.is not 
rock, but soil, like the other parts of the 
field. It represents the case of men whose 
insensibility to the word is caused by out- 
ward things having made a thoroughfare 
of their natures.’’—Peloubet. ‘‘We are 
made insensitive to the Gospel by the ef- 
fect of innocent and necessary things, un- 
less we take care to plough up the path 
along which they travel, and to keep our 
spirits susceptible by a distinct effort.”— 
A. McLaren. But when they have heard, 
Satan cometh immediately. Satan is ever 
on the watch to snatch away the word, 
and w:i/ snatch away every word which we 
do not accept. 

16. These are they likewise which are 
sown on stony ground. The stony ground 
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was not ground strewn with separate stones, 
‘* but ground where a thin coating of soil 
covered the face of a rock stretched be- 
neath it.’"— French. ‘‘ The rocks of Pal- 
estine are mostly limestones, with many 
flat stretches covered with an inch or so 
of soil.”’—Prof. Isaac Hall. Immediately 
receive it with gladness, The seed being 
near the surface soon springs up, #7. ¢., an 
external change is produced, an outward 
profession, perhaps, of religion. After- 
ward whin afftiction or persecution ariseth 
for the word’s sake immediately they are 
offended. Greek, ‘they are stumbled ;’’ 
naturally, because the stumbling stone or 
rock of their unsurrendered will remains 
in their hearts and the seed cannot take 
root. (I Pet. ii.8) No radical change 
has taken place in their hearts. See Ez. 
xi. 19. I believe that this is a great cause 
why religious blessings often prove so 
transient. God is calling for some further 
surrender and we refuse it and then lament 
that our joy and peace are not permanent. 
They will be permanent so soon as we 
allow the word to take deep root by giving 
up our strong wills to God. 

18. Zhey which are sown among thorns. 
There are a great many more thorny 
plants in Palestine than in America. If 
the farmers neglect to destroy them the 
stalks indeed ‘‘rot away and disappear 

in winter and the earth looks like the rest 
of the field. But the seeds remain con- 
cealed in the earth and the thorns spring 
up with the wheat, and being much 
stronger, their roots soon twine about 
those of the wheat, and absorb all the 
water from the ground.’’—Schaff. 

19. The cares of this world. Not 
‘“this world,’’ but, ‘‘the cares of this 
world,” not ‘‘riches,’’ but ‘‘ the deceit- 
fulness of riches,” chokes the word. 
‘** These two seem opposites, but they are 
really the same thing from opposite sides. 
The man who is burdened with the cares 
of poverty, and the man who is deceived 
by the false promises of wealth, are really 
the same man. We make the world our 
god, whether we worship it by saying, ‘I 
am desolate without thee,’ or by fancy- 
ing that we are secure with it.”—A. 
McLaren And it becometh unfrui:ful. 
Luke viii. 14, ‘‘ Bring no fruit to perfec- 
tion.”” The patient continuance in well 
doing is what is lacking in this class of 
hearers. 

20. Good ground; such as hear the 
word, &c. Matt. xiii. 23 adds, ‘“‘ And 
understandeth it.’’ Thus distinguishing 
them from the wayside hearers. Luke 
vili. 15 adds that they ‘‘ keep it."’ Thus 
distinguishing them from the rocky ground 
hearers ; also that they ‘*‘ bring forth fruit 
with patience.’’ Distinguishing them from 
the thorny ground hearers. And bring 
forth fruit. Gal. v. 22. Some thirty fold. 
This is designed to express the /owest 
degree of fruitfulness. Some a hundred, 
t. ¢., a perfect number, the full fruition. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The object of seed sowing is fruit ; 


the object of the Gospel is salvation from 
sin. 


2. The remedy for wayside hearers js 
to go to the Lord and ask him to explain 
what they do not understand, also to 
accept the word they hear. 

3. For stony ground hearers the remed 
is to surrender their wills to the Lord. 

4. For thorny ground, the remedy is to 
seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. 

5. The fruits which we are to bring 
forth are, love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness and 
temperance. 
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WHITTIER’S 81ST BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. Whittier says he is not engaged in 
any new literary work, but has just done 
what he thought no other person had ever 
done or would do,—read carefully every., 
thing he had ever written for publication, 
in revising his poems for the new edition 
which Houghton, M fflin & Co. have pub- 
lished. Thecorrespondent of the Record 
quotes him as saying : 

‘*T have not written much this year. 
The right words don’t come to me easily 
now. When a man is getting old the 
range of his vocabulary narrows down to 
fewer and fewer words. 1 sometimes think 
it is because the dictionary of my youth 
was such a poor one that all I could doto 
correct the bad beginning was useless; 
and now my vocabulary has got back 
where it started. I have quite a pile of 
letters every day, and yesterday I thought 
I would try and get some of them an- 
swered. But I find that it makes my 
head ache, even thinking of the words to 
write a letter. So I have thought that I 
couldn’t write much. I did write the 
poem for the unveiling of Josiah Bartlett's 
statue at Amesbury last Fourth. He was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, you know. ‘Then I wrote 
some lines on the death of my old neigh- 
bor, Mr. Spofford.”’ 

The etched portrait of the poet which 
appears at the front of his new edition, is 
by Schoff, from a painting made of him 
in his youth by Bass Otis. He heard a 
year ago that the portrait was in the hands 
of a relation in Philadelphia; it was sent 
for, and came in two sadly defaced pieces, 
but was restored and etched, as aforesaid. 
He confessed that he ‘ got very tired ofa 
good many” of his poems before he 
finished revising them, and could not be 
induced to answer the invariable question 
which he liked the best. 

As to his health, it is quite as good 4s 
could be expected, although it requires 
that he should be careful of himself. The 
Record writer states that ‘a tall, straight 
old gentleman came toward me with a de- 
cideily brisk and firm tread. I remem: 
bered the portrait in F. H. Underwood's 
biography and thought it a good likeness; 
thdlfong, black eyebrows scarcely touched 
with gray, the eye itself but little mos 
dim, the lips though more sunken, not ale 
tered in expression. The dark-tinted skin 
revealed in the cheek some color.” He 
told another visitor: ‘* Oh, I am able to 
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go about these grounds and split wood 
pretty well. I have never attempted to 
imitate Gladstone and chop down trees ; 
but I like to split wood.’’ 

The most entertaining part of the 777- 
dune letter is the following: “ Mr. Whit- 
tier’s attention was called to the lines 
from his ‘Snow Bound :’”’ 


“Our father rode again his ride 

From Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper's hut and Indian camp.” 


We asked him if he had ever visited that 
beautiful lake, and he said he had not, for 
he was not much of a traveler. He had 
never been farther South than Maryland, 
farther West than Pennsylvania, and not 
so far North as Canada. His allusion to 
Lake Memphremagog, which lies one- 
third in Vermont and two-thirds in Cana- 
da, Mr. Whittier explained in this way : 


‘¢ When my father was a young man, he 
joined a party of horsemen and they rode 
through the wilds up to Lake Memphre- 
magog. There they met a tribe of friendly 
Indians. The country was wild. No set- 
tlement had been made there by the 
whites. On the. day of my father’s arrival 
there these Indians had gone on a big 
spree, and every man in camp was tipsy, 
with but one exception, and he was kept 
busy looking after his companions to pre- 
vent them from rolling into the lake, and 
getting into mischief. My father asked 
the sober Indian if he never got drunk. 
He replied, ‘Oh, yes; me get drunk some 
time ; not now ; me keep watch this time ; 
next time me get drunk.’ ”’ 

The women of Mr. Whittier’s house- 
hold, who take the fondest care of the 
good old poet, are thus described in the 
Record. The three sisters, the Misses 
Johnson and Mrs. Woodman, are whole- 
some-looking women with strong faces, 
strong natures, strong wills. They dress 
plainly in black gowns, and crimp their 
gray-sprinkled brown hair and part it in 
the middle. Miss Phoebe Woodman, the 
daughter of Mrs. Woodman, is a fine, tall, 
dark-eyed girl of 18 or 19, with a pleasant 
smile and quiet, housewifily ways, The 
mocking-bird in his cage on the table be- 
side the porch-window kept silence. One 
of the cats had paid her respects to it of 
late and got away with its wing feath- 
ers. New ones were fast growing, but the 
bird, not forgetting yet the mishap, was 
too downhearted to sing. ‘‘ You can’t 
keep it long. It is a bird very difficult 
to rear,” said a friend to Whittier recent- 
ly. **No, I don’t expect I can,’’ was the 
teply. ‘* We have only had it ten years !” 
“* We could show you a side of Mr. Whit- 
tier with which the world is not familiar,”’ 
said one of the Misses Johnson. ‘* He 
has a great deal of humor in him—far 
more than any one outside ourselves 
knows. Phoebe, has he had some tea 
yet?” — Exchange. 
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Now you are called to dress the garden ; 
let not the weeds and wild plants remain. 
—/John Parnell. 





and real spiritual life. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Moopy aNnpD SANKEY.—The London 


Christian says : 


One can scarcely say that the mantle of 


Mr. Moody has fallen upon Mr. Sankey, 
for that might seem to imply that Mr. 
Moody was retiring from work ; but while 
he is carrying the Gospel into British 
Columbia, and upon the Pacific Coast of 
America, where there are no buildings of 
sufficient size for them to be working to- 
gether, Mr. Sankey 1s embracing the op 
portunity of a tour in this country, of 
which many towns and cities are gladly 
taking advantage. 


MapaGascaR.—For some time past 


there has seemed an evidently deepening 


concern on the minds of many Christians, 
missionaries of our own and otherchurches, 
that the Lord would grant the Christian 


churches of Madagascar a fuller and more 


sincere appreciation of Christian duties 
This same feeling 
has occasionally shown itself amongst the 
native Christians also—and these feelings 
have been reciprocated by many at home. 
Hence when accounts came a few days ago 
of a great spiritual movement amongst the 
Christians in Antananarivo, many of our 
hearts rejoiced, and we could praise God 
for His blessing granted. 

Writing in September, William John- 
son says: ‘It is the earnest desire of our 
hearts to bring the people to a knowledge 
of the gospel, not a head knowledge mere- 
ly, for that they many of them have, but 
an experimestal knowledge of Christ and 
Him crucified. This little nation has 
reached a critical pericd in its history. 
We have arrived at a time when with 
the outward understandirg large num- 
bers know something of God’s way of 
salvatiou, and the choice to accept or re- 
ject His mercy is given them. It is a hard 
choice for them, for much that surrounds 
them opposes the chvice of the better way. 
It seems as though the bulk of the so- 
called Christians, having got so far as the 
outward profession, are hesitating ‘ to 
make the plunge,’ and it is this that takes 
the present time so critical-’? These long- 
ings for better things, probably receiving 
additional force from the happy series of 
meetings held in the capital last June, in 
concert wiih the great Missionary Confer- 
ence, would seem to have, in the divine 
ordering, opened the way for the active 
labors of an American lady, Mrs. Leavitt, 
whose coming and the meetings she has 
held have been largely blessed to the 
spiritual and moral awakening of many 
amongst the native Christians, and to the 
strengthening of the hands of the mission- 
aries. Writing again on October 17th, 
after a long journey in the country, W. J. 
says: ‘‘ Home, after a series of Bible les- 
sons, which were very impressive. At the 
close I opened a discussion on the subject 
of care agd cleanliness of houses and chap- 
els, which was warmly taken up, and I 
hope may be productive of good. 

‘¢ An American lady, Mrs. M. C. Leav- 
itt, has arrived here as agent of the World’s 





Women's Temperance. Association, after 

travelling for five years in many other 

lands. She has been availing herself of 

every Opportunity of bringing the three 

subjects of drink, tobacco, and impurity 

of life, before the people here, showing 

their evil, and urging abstinence from 

them all. She spoke at Analakely Chapel 

on Sunday, the day after her arrival, and 
during the ensuing week to the scholars at 
our boys’ and girls’ schools, and the Lon- 
don Missionary Society girls’ school, the 
wives of the college students, the printers 
at both printing cffices. Again on Sun- 
day she preached at Isotry and Fararohi- 
tra, visited the resident, the English consul 
and Pere Cosveque, and has held large 
meetings. Last evening she addressed 
the orphans and their friends ; thismorning 
our annual meeting. Frank has usually 
interpreted for her, and does so very well, 
the people are astonished at his ability. 
But more so at the sight of a slight, white- 
haired lady doing all this. Her visit has 
made a great sensation. Her address to 
the boys at Amboh jatovo greatly im- 
pressed them, and was followed by many 
of them determining to pledge themselves 
to abstain from these three evils, and by 
more than roo remaining after a subse- 
quent prayer-meeting to speak with their 
teachers and express their desire to for- 
sake their sins. There seems to have been 
quite a ‘revival’ among them. It onlya 
tittle of them really stand firm, we will 
thank God and take courage, in that now 
at last we seem to see the first drops of 
the blessing for which we have labored 
and prayed so long.’’—Monthly Record. 


———-- «me 


Hore FoR ARBITRATION —In spite of 
the scant encouragement afforded by the 
present political outlook on the Continent, 
it is gratifying to note that the promoters 
of the movement in favor of international 
arbitration are not idle. A meeting held 
at Paris the other day was attended by 
several French deputies who are in sym- 
pathy with this peaceful agitation, and by 
some English M P.’s. It was decided to 
hold a Congress, representing England, 
America, France, and any other countries 
in favor of the scheme, on the occasion 
of the Paris Exhibition next year. It was 
stated at this meeting that thirty-six mem- 
bers of the House of Lords are supporters 
of the movement. Whilst the European 
Powers are eyeing each other with distrust 
and suspicion, each hesitates to be the first 
to substitute the council chamber for the 
battle-field; but, in view of the tremen- 
dous strain and burden imposed upon the 
people by the maintenance of such bloated 
armaments, considerations of economy 
alone should be sufficient to secure general 
acceptance and adoption of the principle 
and practice of arbitration. — London 
Christian. 


———_ +a 


Ir is time for a crusade against the car- 
rying of arms, or, at least, for a new preach- 
ing of the gospel of the Prince of Peace. 

— Standard of the Cross. 
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From a Circular, 


THE OPENING OF SALLE RIVOLI, 
PARIS. 

The Salle Rivoli is situated at the point 
where the Rue St. Antoine, one of the 
oldest in Paris, becomes broader, and 

hanges its name for the modern one of 

ue de Rivoli. The neighborhood is full 
f historical interest. A few steps from 
he salle is the old Lycée Charlemagne, in 
which many illustrious Frenchmen have 
been brought up ; the church of St. Marie, 
which Napoleon I. gave to the Protestants 
as a place of worship, and which has for its 
pastcrs to-day Messrs. Gout and Theodore 
Monod. Thke Rue St. Antoine is a short 
one, and at the other extremity of it is the 
spot where the celebrated Bastile was, and 
where now stands, on a column 250 feet 
high, the statue of the golden genius of 
Liberty. 

That quarter, though not a faudourg, 
is very densely populated, and is becom- 
ing more and more democratic in its ap- 
pearance. The palaces and hotels of the 
nohility of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have become warehouses, and 
printing establishments, or lodgings for the 
people. The Jews especially have been, 
for many years, numerous in the vicinity 
of our salle. 

On the very spot where the hall is built 
the palace ot a Queen Blanche stood. 
Some remains of it may still be seen in a 
back street. About a century ago on a bit 
of ground which had been the garden of 
the palace, a ball-room was built which 
bore the name of Bal de la Reine Blanche. 
There it was that the artists chose their 
models; te ball-room was still in exist- 
ence in 1844. A few years afterwards, 
the artists having deserted it, the hall be- 
came a billiard room. About fifteen years 
ago it was changed into a dancing saloon 
again, but of 2 lower kind than ever before. 
It was thus used three or four times a week, 
especially on Sundays, and the worst class 
of society frequented it. It was also used 
asa meeting-place by the Anarchists. More 
than once has Louis Michel made her pas- 
sionate appeals from the platform which is 
now to be used for preaching the Gospel. 
We remember having attended such a 
meeting once in that place, and the noise, 
the tumult, the rough language which was 
used ring still in our ears. 

At different times we had hired the place 
for special meetings, convened by bills 
posted up in the neighborhood. These 
meetings, as a rule, had been well attended 
but we did not anticipate that the dilapi- 
dated hall might one day be thoroughly 
cleaned, repainted, renewed, “+ 
and be one of the regular stations ot the 


McAll Mission. The thing, however, has | 


come to pass. One of the strongest holds 
of Satan in Paris, the miserable place 
where, for one hundred years, vice and 
irreligion have held sway, has become a 
fortress for Christ. Glory be to His name ! 
This is only one more step towards the 
sure fulfillment of His promises. 

Owing to the death of the lessee the hall 
had become vacant. Should we, coudd we 
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take it? The question, under God, rested 
with our New York friends, for, at no very 
great distance from it, is our present Salle 
New York, on the Boulevard de Sebasto- 
pol, so we could take the dancing-room 
only by exchanging the expensive hall on 
that boulevard for a smaller one. But the 
New York Auxiliary speedily and gener- 
ously answered, ‘‘Yes,’’ and the lease was 
signed. ts . . ‘ : ‘ 

The date of the opening service was 
fixed tor Tuesday. September 4th. On the 
following day the beloved President and 
Treasurer of the American McAll Associ- 
ation, Mrs. Mariné J. Chase, and Mrs. 
Frances Lea were to leave Paris for Amer- 
ica, and in the same weck the Rev. Arthur 
E. Pierson, D. D., of Philadelphia, who 
had most kindly come on a second visit to 
Paris for the purpose, was also to leave us 
after too short a stay. 

The President and the Committee were 
anxious that these honored friends should 
take part in this cpening service before re- 
turning to their land, an opening which 
marks a new era in the history of the work 
and in the evangelization of France ; and, 
although the arrangements for regular daily 
services in the hall are not yet complete 
(they will require two or three weeks) the 
inauguration took place at the date men- 
tioned. ~ 

The salle holds 800 persons, is about 60 
feet long by 36 broad, and has a gallery 
allaround. The entrance is by a vesti- 
bule a few yards long, which is sufficient 
to shut out all noise from the busy street. 
Two /ustres, remains of the by-gone days 
of the ball, are suspended from the high 
ceiling. The walls have been painted in 
bright colors, and the large looking-glasses 
in which so many generations of gay 
dancers have admired themselves (some of 
whom, I suppose, could still be identified 
with the old concierges and chiffonniéres 
in the neighborhood) are now coyered 
with texts in white letters, which can be 
read fiom all parts of the building. 

Long before eight o’clock the place is 
full, and at eight is crowded to overflow. 
Whence come all these people, who seem 
to share with us in the joy of the day, and 
who, shaking our hands, exclaim, ‘ Quelle 
belle salle nous uvons /’’ They come from 
the neighboring stations of Boulevard 
Bonnes Nouvelles. They are the converts 
and the regular attendants of the Mission 
in that part of Paris, together with a lot 
of new-comers from the immediate vicini- 
ty. Yes, even more striking, more mar- 
vellous than the transformation of this 
‘den of thieves’’ into a *‘house of God,’’ 
was the fact thatat least 900 people (not a 
fourth part of whom, perhaps, were born 
Protestants), people who formerly lived in 
utter ignorance of the Gospel and indiff- 
erence to all religion, were sitting there, 
decently clothed and in their right minds, 
sharing our gladness and our expectations, 
being one with us in the blessed enterprise 
of saving immortal souls. a 

On the platform sat; with Dr. McAll 
and Dr. Pierson, the French pastors of the 
immediate neighborhood, Messrs. Mettetal, 
of the Lutheran Church; Gout, of the 
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Reformed Church, together with members 
of the Mission ; the Rev. Horace Nog| 
C. E. Greig, S. R. Brown, R. Saillens, E 
Réveillaud, Fourneaux, Fuster, etc., ete, 
Prayers, earnest addresses, and singing of 
hymns occupied the evening. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously car. 
ried to the ladies of the New York Auxili- 
ary, and after the singing of the hymn No, 
65, and prayer by the Rev. Horace Noel, 
the meeting which had lasted two hours 
and had not seemed a bit too dong, was 
brought to a close. 

And now, let all the triends of France 
join in prayer, that more good may be 
done in one year here than evil has been 
done in it for a hundred years. For we 
cannot afford centuries to do the work of 
God. It must be done zow, it must be 
done’speedily, tor the night is at hand 
in which no man can work. 

R. SAILiens. 


cotapmampapsinii oe —_—— 


IS THIS PROTESTANTISM ? 


The following card was recently issued 
by a protessedly Protestant minister : 


CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

My dear Friends, 
Communicants of S. 

A truly ‘* merry Christmas’? to you all. 
The birthday of our dear Saviour ought 
to be indeed a happy time. Especially so, 
because on that day, He, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords is coming down, 
in great humility, to visit us and to give us 
Himself in His blessed Sacrament. Shall 
we not try to receive worthily so great a 
Visitor? And ought we not to use these 
last few days of Advent in very earnest 
preparation for His coming, by real hearty 
repentance for past sins and a renewed 
purpose to love and obey Him this next 
year? Then weshall be glad to meet Him 
early on Christmas morning, and we can 
join the chorus : 


Hark the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King; 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 


It we have Jesus with us to help us 
keep Christmas tide, it will be merry in 
the right way. Let us all try to do this. 

Faithfully and affectionately, 

Your pastor, 

On the other side of the card upon 
which this ‘‘ Greeting ” is printed is the 
church calendar for Christmas week, com- 
mencing with: ‘‘ Christmas day high cele- 
bration of the holy communion at 5 4 
m.”” and ending with this: ‘* A priest will 
be in the church to hear confessions an 
give: spiritual aid, Saturday [Dec. 22); 
Monday [Dec. 24],”’ [giving the hours]. 

Has the need of the strong anti-sacra- 
mental and anti-ritualistic testimony of the 
Society of Friends, ceased ? 

° 


Some men take pleasure in earning thei 
money as well as in using it—a sure Way 
of getting it and getting the good of it. 
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A FEW FACTS in practical horticulture 
which another year’s experience has fully 
established and confirmed may be profit- 
ably considered now, at the commence- 
ment of a New Year. These facts relate 
both to the operations of the gardener and 
the fruit-grower, and to varieties of plants. 
Some of the points of our recount may 
seem already trite to some, but to most 
readers it is believed they may be the 
«line upon line ” needed to enforce their 
truth. 

Apple orchardists have abundant cause 
for mutual congratulation in the fact that 
they have the means, without great ex 
pense, of destroying the codlin moth and 
thus securing sound fruit, free from the 
disgusting larva of this insect. Spraying 
the trees with water and Paris green or 
London purple at the time the blossoms 
are falling, or immediately after, and re- 
peating the operation about two weeks 
later Fas the effect to so great an extent 
to prevent the deposit of the insect’s eggs 
and to destroy the larvze already hatched, 
that the crop is almost wholly saved from 
injury. A much greater number of or- 
chardists have tried this method the past 
year than ever before, and their testi- 
mony is all to the same effect. Only when 
the operation has not been well done, or 
when heavy rains immediately after have 
washed away the poison, have there been 
partial failures; in all cases the results 
have been good, and whenever the spray- 
ing has been thorough, and repeated as 
needed, the destruction of the insects has 
been nearly complete. Our inquiries have 
revealed the fact that at the most only one 
ot two persons in a neighborhood of apple 
growers have yet put this operation into 
practice. Most farmers who have or- 
chards have not attempted it. They take 
their chances with the hope of getting a 
profitable crop without spraying. It isa 
vain hope, and may as well be renounced 
first as last. ‘The moths are so numerous 
everywhere that only by promptly spray- 
ing the trees at the proper time can a crop 
of sound fruit be expected. All apple 
growers should practice spraying next 
spring, and make preparation for it before 
hand by supplying themselves with suit- 
able casks and force-pumps for the pur- 
pose, and be ready to use them as soon as 
the blossoms fall. 


In the vegetable garden great labor and 
has been incurred for many years by 
the ravages of the cabbage worm, the 
lava of the cabbage butterfly, Pieris 
brssice. For a long time past numerous 
txperiments have been made with a great 
variety of substances to destroy it or suc- 
cessfully keep it in check, but all have failed 
Steliable and economically practical, ex- 
pt that of dusting the plants with Pyre- 
hum powder, simple or combined with 
ther efficient substances. By applying 
le powder with the bellows the work 
S quickly done, and the cabbage grower 
no longer any fear of this troublesome 
destructive enemy. 


Grape growers in this country, in all 
but the northern portions, have had a dis- 
ease to contend with that has rendered 
their work nearly or quite profitless. Ref- 
erence is made to the Black Rot, a fungus 
parasite of the fruit. This has-been the 
great bane of the vineyardist in all that 
central belt of country where the climate 
is most suitable to the perfect growth and 
ripening of the fruit, and great areas of 
vineyards have been destroyed and aban- 
doned on account of it. Many of our read 
ers are Only too familiar with this grape 
pest, and most of them have some infor- 
mation concerning it, and the efforts that 
have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, through the 
Botanical Division, to learn the life his- 
tory of the fungus, and to discover practi- 
cal means for its destruction. Professor 
F. Lamson Scribner has been prominent 
in this work, and has operated in connec- 
tion with Pierre Viala, Professor of Viti- 
culture in the National School of Agricul- 
ture, at Montpelier, France. 

In a recently issued Bulletin (No. 7) of 
the Section of Vegetable Pathology, Pro- 
fessor Scribner gives an account of his 
latest experience with the Black Rot, to- 
gether with a very full statement of its 
distribution, severity, varieties of grapes 
attacked, conditions favoring develop- 
ment, and its origin and history. In re- 
gard to its origin, he says: ‘‘ The exist- 
ence of the Black Rot in the interior of 
virgin forests‘upon most of the wild spe- 
cies of vines of the United States, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, proves 
beyond question that the disease is of 
American origin.”’ 

As hereafter, in these pages, will be 
published the means that have been suc- 
cessfully employed to counteract the Rot, 
they will not be noticed now. But in re- 
gard to the result, Professor Scribner uses 
the following language: ‘‘ During the 
past season (1888) the value of the salts 
of copper in treating Black Rot, but doubt- 
fully indicated by our experiments in 1887, 
has been fully demonstrated. Of. the 
several preparations employed—Bordeaux 
mixture, eau celeste, ammoniacal carbon- 
ate of copper, and sulphatine—the first- 
named has given by far the best results. 
All have been about equally efficacious in 
protecting the vines from mildew (Pero- 
nospora), and it is difficult at this time to 
account for the diversity of action. In 
respect to the latter disease, however, the 
results obtained where the Bordeaux mix- 
ture has been properly applied, both in 
this country and France, are so clear that 
we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Black Rot is conquered.’’ 

Professor Viala says, in the same con- 
nection: ‘‘ The results of the treatments 
are not yet perfect, but for the present 
they afford the assurance that Black Rot 
may be effectually overcome by the salts 
of copper, and that the same applications 
will serve to prevent the development of 
mildew and of this disease.”” Vine grow- 
ers may certainly be hopeful with these 
statements.— Vick's Magazine. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

BEER-DRINKING AND HEART DISEASE.— 
The bodily ills that come of the abuse of 
drink are so many and so dire that it 
would appear almost impossible to add to 
the dreary catalogue of them. Yet Bol- 
linger, at a recent meeting of the Medical 
Association in Munich, called attention to 
the part played by beer-drinking in the 
causation of certain forms of heart-disease, - 
a subject which, if it be not altogether 
new to some of our readers, has certainly 
not been generally understood. o% 

The habitual consumption of beer in 
excessive quantites tends to hypertrophy 
by the direct action of alcohol upon the 
heart, by the enormous amount of fluid 
introduced into the body, and by the 
easily assimilated nutritive constituents of 
the beer itself. Furthermore, such habits 
are often associated with great bodily ac- 
tivity and an at least relatively luxurious 
manner of life. The average weight of 
the normal heart in man is relatively 
greater in Munich than elsewhere; a fact, 
without doubt, dependent upon the ex- 
cessive consumption of beer in that city. 
: . » Many individuals addicted to 
such excesses attain an advanced age, not- 
withstanding cardiac hypertrophy, by 
reason of constitutional peculiarities, an 
active open air life, or an enforced mod- 
eration, but the greater number perish 
after brief illness, with symptoms of 
cardiac failure. .... The frequency of 
hypertrophy of the heart in men, in 
whom it is apt to prove fatal in the very 
prime of life, is in strong contrast with its 
infrequency among women. The latter 
also suffer from a less pronounced form of 
the affection. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

The excesses in beer common in some 
parts of Germany are rare in the New 
World, but that such excesses are attended 
by a direct and grave danger, hitherto 
little suspected, should be generally un- 
derstood. It is unfortunately a sermon 
little likely to reach or to be heeded by 
those to whom its lessons would be of 
greatest use.—Philada. Medical News. 


Firm.—Senator Henry Wilson was a 
self-controlled as well as a self-made man. 
He left his New Hampshire home early in 
life, and changed his name, in order to 
get out from under the baneful shadow of 
intemperance. He began on the lowest 
round of the social ladder and climbed up 
rung by rung, until he became a political 
power in the nation. 

The first step he took in the ascent 
placed him on the pledge never to drink 
intoxicating liquors. The second step 
made him an industrious laborer, the third 
a diligent reader. 

He was sent to Washington to carry a 
petition against the admission of Texas 
into the Union. John Quincy Adams 
asked him to a dinner party, where he 
met with some-of the great men of the 
nation. He was asked to drink wine. 
The temptation to lay aside his temper- 
ance principle for a moment, 1n order not 
to seem singular, was a strong one. But 
he resisted it, and declined the glass a 
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wine. Mr. Adams commended him for 
his adherence to his convictions. 

After Mr. Wilson was elected to the 
United States Senate, he gave his friends 
a dinner at a noted Boston hotel. The 
table was set with not a wine-glass on it. 

‘* Where are the wine-glasses ?’’ asked 
several, loud enough to refaind their host 
that some of his guests did not like sitting 
down to a wineless dinner. 

é*Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wilson, rising 
and speaking with a great deal of feeling, 
** you know my friendship for you and my 
obligations to you. Great as they are, 
they are not great enough to make me 
forget ‘the rock whence I was hewn and 
the pit from which I was dug.’ Some of 
you know how the curse of intemperance 
overshadowed my youth. That I might 
escape, I fled from my early surroundings 
and changed my name. For what I am, 
I am indebted, under God, tu my temper. 
ance vow and to my adherence to it. 

‘Call for what you want to eat, and, if 
this hotel can provide it, it shall be forth- 
coming. But wines and liquors cannot 
come on this table with my consent, be- 
cause I will not spread in the paths of an- 
other the snare from which I have es- 
caped.”’ 

Three rousing cheers showed the brave 
Senator that men admired the man who 
has the courage of his convictions — 
American Paper. 


—-— owe - 


LIVING WATERS. 


The water-carriers are always an inter- 
esting featuré in the daily life of the East. 
Water has.often to be fetched from a long 
distance, and its. value is consequently 
very great. ‘‘ Give me some water,’’ said 
an Arab orange seller one day almost 
bluntly to an English lady, whose scant 
supply was so precious that it had to be 
guarded under lock and key. 
ever heard of living water?’ he was 
asked, as he seiz:d the refreshing draught. 
‘+ Living water! what is that?’’ the Arab 
inquired eagerly, and in reply she read 
John iv. How earnestly he drank it in, 
as he listened for the first time to Christ’s 
Gospel. By and bye the lady was called 
away, and when she returned the Arab 
was gone, and near her Bible lay his 
basket of oranges. Thinking he had for- 
gotten it, she got her servant to seek 
Giligently for him to pay him for the fruit, 
but day after day he returned from the 
market with the same story—‘‘I cannot 
find that Arab.’’ At last he brought a 
different tale: ‘I have found the Arab, 
but I cannot understand him; for when I 
gave him the money, he pushed it back, 
saying, ‘No, no, I will not take money 
from them, for they told me of dving 
water, LIVING WATER.’ And then he 
rushed away and was lost in the crowd, 
and I could see him no more.’’ They 
never heard of the poor Arab again, but 
may we not believe that he had accepted 
Christ’s invitation, ‘‘If any man thirst, 
let him come unto Me and drink.”’ 

—Friend of Missions. 


‘* Have you , 
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Extract from a Private Letter, 


San Francisco, Tenth mo, gth, 1888, 


Palace Hotel.—Arriving as late in the 
morning as we did, and finding the city 
all astir, there was not much quiet left for 
us that day, and the solemn peaceful feel- 
ing which should pervade the souls and 
bodies of all on that day of rest, seemed 
almost lost. However, setcling ourselves 
in our large communicating rooms, my 
S found comfort in reading para- 
graphs from ‘‘ Duily Light.’’ The Palace 
Hotel is large, and truly palatial, but if 
all palaces are as cheerless, so devoid of 
home life, so sunless and uninviting, we 
cannot wonder when we read of the misery 
sometimes found within their walls. We 
fly to our rooms often, which being on the 
sunny side are the only warm places to be 
found. We have bath-room attachment, 
and all other conveniences found in pri- 
vate houses, and are moderately comfort- 
able, the water is soft and not cold, the 
wind gentle and quite warm, a pleasant 
temperature. 

A part of the programme was to drive 
yesterday to Cliff House and Seal Rock, 
of which many of you have so often heard. 
This drive occupied three and a half 
hours, between 9 o’clock A. M. and 1 P. M. 
It was accomplished to our great delight, 
driving through the city, past pretty gar- 
dens, window boxes, great trees of Euca- 
lyptus, Yuccas, tall as Cedar.trees, hardy 
here,fuchsias planted in the ground trained 
over windows, and so many beautiful trees 
and shrubs, I began to think my plea- 
sure excursion had just begun. There 
had been so much barrenness by the road 
side, great plains so devoid of green, 
scarcely a living green thing to be seen,and 
to crown all the famous Yellowstone Park 
—such a wilderness, so white with dust, 
geyser dust, choked you, chapped our lips 
and hands, into eyes, heads and ears! 
Formation we still call it, and zow, why 
a Paradise seems opening before us! But 
none of. us. would have ever been satisfied 
had we not gone and seen with our own 
eyes the Canon and Geysers, the Falls, and 
know of a surety dust it was we ate and 
drank, and had our fill! The Cliff House 
is verily on a cliff high above the dashing 
waters of the peaceful Pacific, not so calm 
and serene as its name implies—and out 
into the water are the rocks which the 
sportive seals so love to clamber over, flap 
their great fleshy bodies on the rock, 
then leap into a rising wave, now bark 
and bite and roar, sun themeelves until 
nearly dry, when a big wave breaks over 
the rocks and wets them all over again— 
such a sight! Hundreds of them do this 
all the time. From the Cliff House we 
drove through the Golden Gate Park, a 
park indeed, fine drives, well watered, 
fine shrubbery and some nice trees, and 
the borders of flowers, the designs in bed- 
ding plants, the order and neatness are 
unexcelled. Some of our townsmen should 
pay a visit here and learn for themselves 
how beds should be planted. The an- 


| First mo. 


nuals with us are perennial here and haye 
a much greater chance. Whole banks of 
mesembryanthemum ablaze in rosy color 
clumps of yellow daisies—masses of Ver. 
onica, the shrub Laurestinus in fyl} 
bloom, Cosmos growing much more ip 
order than with us. The little ice plant 
I call it, with tiny star-shaped rosy flowers 
serving as a border plant tc large beds, [ 
can hardly write alout this, once, twice, 
thrice will not be sufficient to see and en. 
joy these lovely gardens. Grass, too, a 
rarity on the slope west of the Rockies, 
which is kept green by artificial watering, 

From here we drove through Sutio’s 
Gardens open to the public—a private 
place which exceeds anything I ever saw 
in the way of our ornamental gardening. 
I will reserve any comments until I make 
another visit on my own account. 

Hotel Rafael, San Rafael, after dinner, 
I cannot but compare this dainty little 
spot to our home at Nice, France. We 
four have four rooms, each a sitting-room, 
with bed-room attached, bath-room ap- 
pointments between the two for our sole 
use. Furniture chiefly antique oak, span 
new. I do not believe any one has slept 
in our bed, or that any one has been 
sleeping on my velvet couch. An 
open fire place too is here, lace cur- 
tains, a pretty little table, with a bouquet 
of flowers, familiar friends, Marigolds, 
every shade of orange, and yellow Chrys- 
anthemums, Heliotrope, Dahlias, Gera- 
niums. We could stay at San Rifael for 
weeks, so quiet, so totally different from 
Sin Francisco, with its noise, its gloom, 
its many attractions even. But you must 
not think Sin F. is not a nice place, be- 
cause there is much to admire, and it is 
much more of a city than we supposed, 
large and very busy, with its fine harbor 
and site it is destined to be a great and 
leading metropolis. San Ratael, before 
breakfast, the air clear and balmy, a blue 
h.ze on the mountains, the thermometer 
65° outside our window this morn at 7 
o’clock, delicious days! We learn this 
favorite resort is sought by the citizens of 
San Francisco in summer like our sea-side 
places are on the Atlantic, and by the 
sime people and others inland, where it is 
colder for a sheltered resort during winter. 
A walk yesterday revealed many new fea- 
tures in the way of trees and shrubs. 
Large Pepper trees, just now with their 
clusters of berries on, fine Palms or Lata- 
nias or Fan Palms planted in the ground; 
the Sapodilla, pear-looking, vigorous, and 
a great bush of the sweet, yellow night 
blooming jessamine, of which S. E. andl 
have weakly: plants that usually survive 
the winter in our houses. 

Great rose trees and others trained over 
windows in profuse bloom ; these, though 
not quite enough to create discontent, are 
surely tantalizing. The haze on the neat 
mountains is surely blue, and had not 
all my poetic ebullitions passed away 10 
steam years ago, 1 might perhaps write 
something preity about this choice spot. 

We leave at 12.30 for Santa Cruz, first 
by cars, then across the terry to Sao F., 
thence by another ferry and cars to Santa 
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Cruz. San Rafael is above the city, busi- 
ness men go and come fifteen miles away. 

Leaves have their time to fall, and 
flowers wither sometimes without the 
North wind’s breath! And so here, as in 
Southern France, the deciduous trees are 
shedding their leaves, and some are turn- 
ing yellow just like they do with us. Some 
hardy shrubs bloom twice like Dogwood. 
In some woods further North we saw some 
jn quite a good deal of bloom ; it was in 
and about Portland. A box of strawber- 
ries was brought in last evening, where we 
sat enjoying the new moon, the air warm 
and pleasant, and we were wondering how 
many of you were housed and had fires 
on your hearth. These berries were quite 
fine and very sweet. Grapes are good, 
but not in such quartities here as we had 
thought. The thermometer 85°, which is 
pretty warm during the day of course, 
cooling rapidly as night draws on. 





From The Philadelphia Friend, 
LINES WRITTEN BY THE SHORE. 





“His voice was as the sound of many waters. Rev. i. 15. 


“As the sound of many waters!” Let my 
finer senses hear 

All the melody mysterious that is wafted to 
my ear, 

Tis the murmur of a motion that is felt on 
every shore, 

Tis the throbbing of pulsations that are beat- 
ing evermore, 


All the rivers’ cleansing currents, all the 
playful rhythmic rills, 

All the healing springs and fountains gush- 
ing out among the hills ; 

Veins of life the valleys threading, merge 
their music in the sea, 

Mingling in the “many waters” their soft 
whisperings to me, 


Waters—making tributary drops that fall, 
and streams that run, 

Bearing on the world's great commerce, 
binding nations into one ; 

Waters—whose perpetual gzving plenishes 
the earth and skies, 

Yielding to the clouds their treasures, to all 
creatures their supplies. 


So the voice within my spirit is a whisper 
“still and small,” 

Of the Life that floods all being, searching, 
comprehending all. 

Tis the Word that woke Creation, 'tis the 
Light and Life of men, 

Tis the Word that in Redemption, speaks 
the dead to life again— 


Word of Him whose intercession pleads the 
sighing of the sad, 

Word of Him whose benediction is a river 
making glad. 

Every fount of healing opened, every pool 
by angel stirred, 

The great deep of God's compassion blends 
and billows in that word. 


Welling from the deepest fountain, swelling 
to the utmost shore, 

Through all ages, to all nations—it is sound- 
ing evermore : 

In the heart, its gentlest accent makes the 
Father's pleasure known ; 

All the courts of heaven it filleth, rich with 
blessing from His Throne. J. B. 

San José, California. 
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A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 





O God and Heaven and Eternal Life, 

Ye great existences we cannot comprehend, 
How dim sometimes and misty do ye seem ! 
A vision plain, and then almost the shadow 

of a dream. 

And yet this shadow not without its end. 
Whence sprang the thought that left it there, 
Calm broading o'er the mind through joy or 

care? 


Was that a myth that held us oft and brought 
Our souls all naked to His pitying love, 
To let Him clothe them in His loveliness? 
Nay, was it not the force, the subtle stress 
As much displayed as in the trees above 
Or grass beneath when they burst out in 
green? 
Does aught then come the soul and God be- 
tween? 


The sweet result of power oft languishes— 
The mystery remains; and we are sore 

perplexed 

With life and things of God. And are we then 

So far removed from that strange life that 
follows when 

Our souls step over to the unknown next ? 

Nay, death is sure, and very near to some, 

We only do not know when it may surelv 
come, 


So then amid our passing doubts and fears 
Of all the mysteries of God above our ken, 
And when at times our faith grows slight and 
frail, 
We must not drift with worse than idle sail, 
But turn to firmer trust and deep belief 
again,— 
The first great mys‘ery is sure to be made 
known; 
The rest can follow only when we're greater 
grown, Cm Ss. 


oe 


NOT LOST. 











Where are the countless crystals, so perfect 
and so bright 
That robed in softest ermine the winter day 
and night ? 
Not lost ; For life to many a root, 
They rise again in flowers and fruit. e 


Where are the mighty forests and giant ferns 
of old, 
That in primeval silence, strange leaf and 
frond unrolled ? 
Not lost ; For now they shine and blaze, 
The light and warmth of winter days. 


Where are the early lessons, the teachings of 
our youth, 
The countless words forgotten, of knowledge 
and of truth? 
Not lost ; For they are living still 
As power to ¢hink, and do, and will, 


Where are the seeds we scatter, with weak 
and trembling hand 
Beside the gloomy waters, or on the arid land? 
Not lost ; For after many days, 
Our prayer and toil shall turn to praise. 


Where are the days of sorrow, and lonely 
hours of pain, 
When works are interrupted, or planned, or 
willed in vain ? 
Not lost; it is the thorniest shoot, 
That bears the Master's sweetest fruit. 


Where, where are all God's lessons, His 
teachings dark and bright ? 
Not lost, but only hidden, tll in Eternal 
light, 
We 4 whilst at His feet we fall 
The reasons and results of all. 
F. R. HAVERGAL, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREaT Rrir- 
AIN.—The aggregate results of the 30 Parlia- 
mentary elections held in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1888, it is reported, are not encouraging 
to the friends of Home Rule, as the net 
gains of the Liberals and Nationalists repre- 
sented no more votes than two seats, It is 
also reported that the eviction campaign in 
Ireland is proceeding on the largest scale for 
twenty years.» “ Battles are waging between 
the police and bailiffs on one side and the 
poor peasants on the other. All the old well- 
known hardships are intensified by the in- 
clemency of the weather, the ejected tenants, 
old and young sleep @n the bleak roads un- 
der scanty covering.” 

John Bright is pronounced convalescent. 


FRANCE.—It is reported that the Panama 
Canal difficulty has been temporarily avert- 
ed, all the contractors having consented to 
receive shares in the Panama Railway as a 
guarantee for sums becoming due to them in 
the immediate future. The shares of the 
new company wiil be reserved exclusively 
for the present stockholders. A circular has 
been sent to the presidents of provincial com- 
mittees, inviting them to secure subscriptions 
to the new company before the meeting on 
the 26th inst. The money will be deposited 
in the Bank of France, and will be returned 
if insufficient. M.de Lesseps will be chair- 
man of the company. The new shares will 
take precedence of all those already issued. 

SPAIN.—An attempt to blow up the Royal 
Palace was made in Madrid the 8th instant, 
Fortunately no one was injured, and the 
only damage done was the smashing of 
many windows, The petard, with which the 
attempt was made, was exploded on the 
Staircase of the palace. Great excitement 
prevailed for a time, the members of the 
Royal household being almost panic stricken, 

AFRICA.—A letter received at Zanzibar, 
directed to the King of Belgium, and sup- 
posed to be from Henry M. Stanley, revives 
interest in the debated question as to his 
safety and that of Emin Bey. Emin Bey is 
an Austrian physician named Schnitzler who 
professed the Mohammedan faith, became 
one of Midhat’s advisers, and, on the latter's 
downfall, fled to Asia. Thence he made his 
way to Suakim, and reached Khartoum in 
the time of General Gordon's Governorship 
of the Soudan. He became attached to Gor- 
don’s staff, and, being an ardent naturalist, 
made his name known in Europe by papers 
sent to learned societies, Gordon sent him on 
various missions, and finally made him Gov- 
ernor of the equatorial provinces of Ezypt, 
with the rank of Bey. Since the defeat and 
death of Gordon, he has been surrounded by 
hostile tribes. Henry M. Stanley was invited 
the latter part of 1886 to take command of 
an expedition for the relief of Emin Bey. In- 
stead of going by way of Zanzibar, he chose 
his own Congo route. As neither men have 
been directly heard from for a long time, 
fears are entertained for their safety. 

DomeEstic.—Claus Spreckels appeared 
before the Senate sub-committee on the 
Tariff to give his views concerning the sugar 
industry of the United States. In regard to. 
beet sugar he expressed it as his opinion that 
California, Oregon and Washington Territory 
can produce 1,500,000 tons of sugar an- 
nually. He sees no reason why Indiana, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and other 
States of the Union cannot produce their 
own sugar, and the United States be able to 
grow not only the sugar required for do- 
mestic consumption, but also become a large 
exporter, provided the tariff remains un- 
touched. The result of the season’s work at 
Spreckels’ Watsonville factory, established 
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less than a year ago, was 1640 tons of sugar, 
which netted ¢30,000 profit, or $20 per ton, 
The Electoral Colleges of the different 
States met the 14th inst. in their respective 
capitals and cast their ballots for President 


and Vice President of the United States. 


Each college appointed a messenger to con- 


vey the certiticates to Washington, where | 


they will be presented to Congress. Harrison 


and Morton received 233 of the Electoral | 


votes. 


The New York Wor/d has sent Thomas A. | 
Stevens to find Stanley. Stevens has already | 


won fame by a trip around the world ona 
bicycle. If Stanley and Emin Pasha have 


returned to civilized regions when Stevens | 
arrives in Central Africa he will devote him- | 


self to an investigation of the African slave | RosBert ELLIS THOMPSON, of the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


trade, against which Cardinal Laviegerie, 
Primate of Africa, is conducting a crusade, 


The Marine Hospital Bureau announces | 
that travel may be resumed throughout the | 


State of Florida. An inspection service will 
be maintained, and in case of any appear- 
ance of fever the public will be notified. 


Mints during 1888 was $65 318,615, divided 
as follows: Gold, $31,380,808 ; silver, $33 - 
025,606 ; minor, $912,200. 

The storm which swept over Pennsylvania 
the oth inst. seems to have had the force of a 
cyclone. At Pittsburg and at Reading it 
had terribly fatal consequences, At other 
places, too, its force was seriously felt in in- 
jury to persons and the destruction of prop- 
erty. In Reading several buildings were de- 
molished, causing a terrible loss of life, 24 
killed and 98 injured. At Pittsburg several 
bodies were taken from the ruins of collapsed 
buildings. The storm extended throughout 
the Northwest, but was most severe in North- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Respecting the condition of the Montana 
cattle during the present season and the out- 
look for the winter, Conrade Kohers, the 
largest cattle raiser in Montana, says that he 
had never seen a more favorable state of af- 
fairs during his 25 years’ residence in the 
Territory. Cattle are thriving, and from all 
indications not a single head will be lost at 
the close of the winter. He estimates the 
season’s exports from the Territory at 100,000 
head, 

Five steamships sailed from Baltimore the 
12th instant with an aggregate of 332,000 
bushels of corn, There are several other 
vessels in port loading corn, and others are 
expected. The greater portion of the grain 
goes to Ireland, although French ports and 
Antwerp have received some large consign- 
ments. 


Died. 








GIF FORD.—In South Dartmouth, Mass., 
on the 11th of Fourth mo,, 1888, Phebe Gif- 
ford, aged 67 years; a member of New 
Bedford Monthly Meeting. 

For the last sixteen years of her life she 
was a Suffering, patient invalid, and her end 
was peace. 


STARBUCK.—At his home near Lotus, 
Union county, Indiana, Ninth month 17th, 
1888, in the 85th year of his age, Thomas H. 
Starbuck; a valued member and elder of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. 

His modest and unassuming presence won 
for him the highest esteem of ail who learned 
to know him. He faithfully adhered to the 
principles of Friends, and all have the happy 
assurance that he is gathered as a ** shock 
fully ripe into the heavenly garner.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


REEVE.—On the 15th of Twelfth mo., 
1888, at her residence in Camden, N. J., 
Sarah Wyatt, widow of the late Emmor 
Reeve, in her 62d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Salem, N. J. 


WILLIAMS,.—Suddenly, in this city, on 
the 29th of Eleventh mo., 1888, Charles B. 
Williams, aged 64 years; a member of 
Germantown Preparative Meeting, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. 


Fourth-day, First mo, 23.--FREDERICK 
A. OBER. Subject: “Adventures in the 
West Indies.” 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 6,—-Professor 
Subject : 
ment of the House.” 

Fourth-day, Second mo, 20.—GEORGE A, 
Barton, A. M., of Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Subject: “ Social Life in As- 


“ The Develop- 


| syria and Babylonia, 700—500 B. C., as re- 


The total coinage of the United States | vealed in. the Cuneform Tablets. 


Fourth-day, Third mo, 6.—FRANCIS B, 
GUMMERE, Ph.D., of Haverford College. 
“ The Founders of England.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—MAry A, 
WOODBRIDGE, of Ravenna, Ohio. Subject: 
“Our Country’s Dangers; or, The Republic 
Menaced.” 

The above Lectures will be delived at 8 
P. M. on,the evenings mentioned, at St, 
GEORGE'S HALL, 13th and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Tickets for the Course, $2. For a Single 
Lecture, 50 cents. For sale by W. H. 
Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut Street ; and 
at the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street. 


Ts ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia will be held 
First month 25th, 1889, at 3 o’clock, P.M, 
at 1122 Chestnut St. Friends are cordially 
invited to be present. The Treasurers will 
be prepared to receive annual subscriptions 
at the close of the meeting. 





“NMERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN 2 C'0.924 Shisha. 
MUEEN SLY. PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 


APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE [anyeaePaeyipanenas 
Wanted Suitable Agents or Corre- 
spondents in the principal 


Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities, Address, with refer- 
ences, 
HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





[First mo, 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 


AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GRO-ND, 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


A NEW NARRATIVE POEM: 
Bertram the Prince. 





With a Moral for To- -day. den Issued. 


FOR SALE BY PORTER & COATES, PHILAD’A. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Pocket Almanac tor (889, 


Containing dates for holding the YEARLY 
and QUARTERLY Meetings of Friends in the 
United States and Canada. Also INTER. 
NATIONAL SERIES of BIBLE SCHOOL LEssons 
and GOLDEN TEXTS for this year. Very 
convenient for teachers, Single copies, five 
cents; twelve copies, fifty cents. Postage 
stamps received. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ams, } FF N oo 
hee ros BJ FOLKSIOR ALt AGES 
i] 


Seud as above for Ilustrated Book Catalogue Pres, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 


PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, ont oa Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE F 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. eT EN? 
OFFICE. We have no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS87 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model, drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if ——— or not, free of charge. Our 
~~ not due till patent is secured. 

A book, “How to Obtain Patents,” with references 
to actual clients in your State, county, or town, sent 
free. Address, 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. ©, 


The Wester Farm Morigage Tras 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
Capital,- - - - - - $1,000,000 


OFFER AT PAR THEIR CELEBRATED 
7 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
These Loans are as carefully selected,.and a5 
secure, as those of any other Company, 
and pay a much better interest. 
Thirty years’ experience in Kansas Mortgages. 
FRANK SKINNER, Manager 
543 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


Kli Jay 


D. 
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